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ucts about REPUBLIC 


World's largest producer of 
Alloy Steels.e World's largest 
Capacity for production of 
stainless steel.eOne of world’s 
largest producers of carbon 
steels and tubular goods. 


...just that! Moved the Cuyahoga River 
in Cleveland more than a thousand feet. 
Moved three quarters of a million yards 
of dirt. Are putting five thousand tons of 
steel underground as a foundation for a 
building that will take fifteen thousand 
tons more. A building that will be a third 
of a mile long—occupy twenty acres—con- 


tain two hundred and fifty miles of pipe 


lines—surrounded by five miles of railroad 
track. @ This modern new building will 
house the largest continuous wide strip 
mill in the world. It will have a speed of 


finished this year. Will cost many millions 
of dollars. Will enable Republic to produce 
steel more efficiently, and to serve industry 
more promptly. It is striking evidence of 
Republic’s policy of keeping a step ahead. 
Yet it is only a part of the plant moderni- 
zation program which Republic has al- 
ways followed. @ Modernization costs have 
proved to be a sound investment, produc- 
ing increased business and earnings from 
a rapidly growing number of steel buyers 
who can afford only the highest standards 
of uniform quality—whether in alloy steels 


2,100 feet per minute for twenty gauge ch by the pound or carbon bars by the ton. 


steel. @ Republic's new mill will be 


Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, Ohio. 


When writing Kepublic Steel Corporation for further information, please address Department BW 
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| New Business 


BeLieve us,” said Sears, Roebuck em- 
nlovees in Paducah, Ky., in a quarter- 
newspaper ad, ‘we were surprised 
when the company presented each em- 
slovee with a check to cover our 
nersonal losses occasioned by flood 
water in our homes.” Thanking the 
company, they conclude: “We also want 
‘o thank you for paying us our weekly 
salaries during the entire flood period.” 
° 


De 


n 
nen 


No merger is the new company to be 
known as Pittsburgh-Corning Corp., but 
rather a jointly owned and adequately 
financed subsidiary of both Corning 
Glass Works and Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co. The newcomer will deal exclu- 
sively with the development, manufac- 
ture, and sale of certain types of glass 
for architectural purposes, such as glass 
block, glass tile, colored Carrara struc- 
tural glass. 


Like many other companies, General 
Electric likes to hear suggestions from 
its employees, for improvement of 
methods. Feb. 26 it handed the 
Charles A. Coffin Foundation award to 
Mrs. Sophia Baikusis in recognition of 
just this type of help. Mrs. Baikusis 
got a job with G.E. in Schenectady 12 
years ago, after her husband died. 
Since then she has passed 89 ideas 
along; 54 have been accepted. 

Like burros, whose proverbial bent is 
to starve while trying to choose between 
two toothsome mouthfuls of fodder, 
business executives will be torn next 
week between an urge to view Chicago's 
spring edition of the National Business 
Show, Hotel Stevens, Mar. 22-27, and 
a yen for New York's Seventh Packag- 
ing, Packing and Shipping Conference 
and Exposition, Hotcl Pennsylvania, 
Mar. 23-27. 


Ar least one set of declining figures 
should give Chicagoans cause for joy: 
Air Conditioning Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation says that only 156,000 tons of 
dust fall annually on Chicago during 
these recovering years—just enough to 
fill 3,120 gondola freight cars stretch- 
ing across 30 miles of landscape—as 
against 780,000 tons in boom years. 

E.ecrriciry and electric wires are 
things the layman doesn’t want to go 
poking around in. When he rents a 
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@ The price-tag does not tell you how much a tire reaily 
costs. It gives you only the purchase price, and is unimpor- 
tant. The real cost of any tire can never be determined 
until its full mileage is run. Then only can you arrive at a 
true basis of comparison. 


Recognizing these fundamentals, General truck tires are 
built stronger—to wear longer, and give better service over 


a greater period of time. 


It costs more to build a General Truck tire because of the 
way it is built. Thousands of truck operators know it costs 
less to use Generals because of the way they perform. 
Your local General Tire dealer is ready to offer you the 
benefit of his factory training and practical truck tire know!- 
edge. He may be able to reduce your tire costs materially. 


STRONGER -—Ali plies 
are full plies anchored 
at the bead—no floating 
“breaker strips’’— every 
inch and every ounce 
is there for just one 
purpose—to produce 
more miles and a lower 
cost for you. 


COOLER—They fiex uni- 
formly without that heat- 
producing “hinging ac- 
tion” of ordinary breaker- 
strip tires. Heat kills the 
life of cords and cuts 
down the miles in a tire. 
Generals are cool — that's 
why they run more miles 
at a lower cost for you. 


“COMPACT RUBBER” 
TREADS—AUi tires stretch 


due to fatigue in the fab- 
ric, but Generals, having 
no idle, half-way plies, 
stretch least of all. The 
tread is kept compact 
and compressed against 
the road —that's why it 
produces more miles 
and reduces your cost. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. «+ AKRON, O. 
In Canada: The General Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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Tuts picture urges you to forget dull 
care and become a Gipsy, free to ex- 
plore the world beyond the horizon. 
But all it takes to spoil this pic- 
ture is a man with a red flag and 
a sign that says “‘Men Working.” 

And all it takes to make your build- 
ing very unattractive to tenants and 
visitors is a sign that says “Elevator 
Out of Service.” 

An elevator “Out of Service” is an 
elevator that is being repaired. An 
elevator that receives proper care 
should very seldom have to be dry- 
docked for repairs. 


What we're leading up to is a 
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ROAD 


distinction between repair service and 
Otis Elevator Maintenance. The dif- 
ference is a matter of viewpoint and 
a knowledge of elevators. We decided 
that an Otis Elevator need almost 
never be laid up for repairs. By scien- 
tific examination, by the most metic- 
ulous adjusting of mechanism, by 
renewing parts subject to wear before 
they caused trouble, an Otis Elevator, 
we were convinced, could be main- 
tained at a constant peak of efficiency. 

An idealistic viewpoint, yes. But 
the steady increase in Otis Mainte- 
nance contracts is convincing evidence 


that it was also a practical one. 


OTIS MAINTENANCE 


aud you can forgel your clevilor 
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house or apartment or store he d 
know if the wiring is up-to-date or p 
—but if he lives in Texas he may ha 
that problem solved for him. The 
legislature is considering a bill 
would require all gas, water, elect; 
and telephone companies to inspec: and 
approve wires, pipes, fixtures, and cop. 
ductors before turning on the 
If unsafe, the owners would be notified 
to make repairs. Once a year reinspec. 
tion is the plan. 

DEvoE & RAYNOLDs had a pension plan 
that had to be discontinued when Social 
Security came into effect. It doesn't 
think Social Security is good enough, 
Result: it has worked out with Aetna 
Life Insurance Co. a supplementary 
group retirement fund, to which em- 
ployees make monthly contributions, 
But the company actually purchases 
more than half of the pensions of 
workers who remain in service to re. 
tirement. 

THE use of trailers as homes has caused 
a lot of disquiet among the cities and 
some hasty legislation. It has also 
moved the American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, 850 East 58th Street, Chicago, 
to prepare in cooperation with three 
other governmental service organiza- 
tions a valuable report entitled, ‘The 
House Trailer: Its Effect on State and 
Local Government.” This report will 
give you, for 50¢, a vast amount of up- 
to-date information on trailers, their 
uses and their regulation by cities and 
states. 

HoME was never like what people away 
from home expect their hotels to be. 
To impress customer demands on em- 
ployees of the Harding-operated hotels 
of Chicago, Managing Director Ken 
Williams has a big chart illustrating 
100 practices and conditions of service 
that patrons have said they did not like. 
With the chart hang two _poster- 
bulletins frequently replaced, one show- 
ing the right way and the other the 
wrong way of rendering some particular 
service. Cartoon effects help to drive 
the message home. 

NExT time you ride on one of those 
buses running out of Spokane to Butte 
or Seattle, take note of the Conductor- 
ette. She's fairly good-looking (if she 
meets the averages reported in Bus 
Transportation), and she is between 23 
and 27 years old. If she sells you a 
pillow you'll pay 15¢ and she will get 
a dime of that. The company uses the 
other 5¢ for laundry and upkeep on 
the pillows. And the Conductorctte 


lives in Spokane. We don’t know hit 
phone number, but the magazine says 
she is trained to handle all kinds of 
people, “especially those who are 10- 
clined to misbehave on a coach.” 
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‘HEAVY, HEAVY, 


\ pes have fire insurance on your 
home and its furnishings. You 
maintain this protection as a matter 
of course, for the simple purpose of 
preventing possible financial loss. 
But, a loss is a loss, no matter what 
the cause. Therefore, your protection 
leaves you vulnerable to the extent 
that it ignores other hazards that 
can damage or destroy your prop- 
erty. Windstorm, explosion, burglary, 
accident, for instance, annually cost 
home-owners millions of dollars. 
_ If youtake the trouble to look into 
it, you will be surprised how little 


A Nation-wide Group representing INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA, Philadelphia . Founded 1792 


HANGS 
| your home? 


more it will cost to enjoy all-around 
protection. There is a North America 
policy for practically every hazard 
that threatens your home. And, there 
is a North America Agent in your 
vicinity who, withoutobligation, will 
gladly advise you regarding the most 
effective and economical program for 
you. Consult him, or your broker, 
as you would your doctor or lawyer. 


North America Agents may be 
found in the Classified Telephone 
Directories under the name and iden- 
tifying ‘‘Eagle’’ emblem of Insurance 
Company of North America. 


North America Protection 


includes practically every form of insurance 
except life. Here are some of the coverages 
available for protecting the home: 


RESIDENCE CONTENTS covers damage to house- 
hold furnishings by fire or other specified hazard. 


SUPPLEMENTAL CONTRACT covers damage by ex- 
plosion, windstorm, hail, riot and civil commotion, 
falling aircraft and “‘wild’’ motor vehicles. 


RENTAL VALUE pays rental value of home while 
being made habitable following damage by fire or 
other specified cause. 


BURGLARY covers loss and damage to property by 
burglary or attempted burglary. 


OWNERS, LANDLORDS and TENANTS LIABILITY 
covers claims for injuries to the public sustained on 
the premises. 
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Find out exactly what Kable 
Kord can do for you on 
endless or roll belt jobs. Get 
your FREE copy of the 
Kable Kord Data Book. 
Yours, with no obligation. 


BUSINESS 


Gi extra duty on all flat-belt drives. 
Kable Kord —“two-belts-in-one”— gives 
“two-for-one” performance. The tough outer “hide” 
stands up under heavy duty punishment and protects 
the pulling cords from wear and shock. The built-in con- 
tactor cords squeeze the pulling cords tightly against 
the pulley, give a snugger grip that cuts out slip, and 


deliver more actual pull per square-inch than any 
other flat belt made. 


L. H. GILMER COMPANY, Tecony, Philadelphia. 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bureau)—Much heavier federal 
spending is definitely due and higher taxes on corporate and indi- 
vidual incomes are definitely under consideration by the Administra- 


tion—even for this session. 


This can be said regardless of the 


vigorous disclaimers on Capitol Hill which followed Reserve Board 
Chairman Eccles’ statement that the budget must be balanced and 


the public debt pared down by 
new levies, “if necessary.” The 
President still believes that taxes 
are not high enough to provide 
sufficient revenue for the plans 
he has in mind for this or later 
years, or to effect the economic 
and social reforms he hopes to 
accomplish eventually by the tax 
route. 


Arguments for “Soaking” 

If necessary, protesting legislators 
will be calmed by Administration in- 
sistence that new taxes to finance 
— without too great additions 
to the federal debt, are necessary to 
head off inflation—which would hit 
the consumer. Opponents would be 
placarded as protecting the rich and 
the corporations, grinding the face 
of the poor. Meanwhile, Capitol Hill 
leaders have not been consulted, are 
in the same predicament they were 
when the court plan was sprung on 
them. 

Large Spending Plans 

The Administration is 
concern about the effect of the ad- 
vancing cost of living and the need 
of budget-balancing so as not to add 
fear of currency inflation to the other 
causes of price advances. But, at the 
same time, it is talking determinedly 
about greater spending for the under- 
privileged whom the President has 
been throwing in the face of the Su- 
preme Court. 


Sees Permanent Relief 


The fact is that Roosevelt does not 
template ever eliminating federal 
relief. He regards it as certain for all 
time, in gg and depression. 
He agrees with Harry Hopkins that 
even in boom times there will be 
something like 5,000,000 families 
whose incomes must be supplemented 
by the government. He also agrees 
with Hopkins that the government 
has not scratched the surface in pro- 
viding better housing. 


Has Set the Stage 


The statement of Chairman Eccles 
was not io Sage merely by the 
sharp decline in prices of federal 
bonds. The Administration is inter- 
ested in that, too, but not frightened. 


NOT SO REACTIONARY 


The Supreme Court mani- 
fests more liberal tendencies 
than are generally recog- 
nized holding that 
employees of city water 
departments are exempt 
from federal income tax. 
Reversing by a 7-2 vote the 
Internal Revenue Bureau’s 
claim that water supply con- 
stitutes a proprietary inter- 
est, the court has laid down 
a broad social as well as legal 
principle with direct impli- 
cations for milk, gas, and 
electricity in holding that the 
“acquisition and distribution 
of a supply of water for the 
needs of the modern city 
involves the exercise of es- 
sential governmental funce- 
tions.” 


The easing off of bonds works toward 
higher interest rates and the govern- 
ment wants to keep interest rates low 
for two reasons: to hold its own 
interest payments down, and to en- 
able business to borrow cheaply so as 
to expand —— and employ- 
ment. The feeling here is that Eccles 
has, at least, provided the stage set- 
ting for a boost in taxes. 


What Is a Co-op? 


With its case against A. & P. now 
ae well advanced, the Federal 

rade Commission lashes out at 11 
other chains on similar charges of 
brokerage diversion in violation of 
the Act. Procon, 
the big brokerage agency organized 
in 1933 by Kroger, First National, 
Safeway, National Tea, and Ameri- 
can Stores to match the buying econ- 
omies effected by A. & P., is the focus 
of the long indicated attack. Since 
Procon’s profits, made on brokerage 
commissions, are distributed among 
members in proportion to the amount 
of their purchases made through 
Procon, the chains contend that their 
operations fall well within the ex- 
emption accorded cooperatives in the 
law. FTC says Procon isn’t a bona- 
fide co-op, as evidenced by the fact 
that the six chains taken in last year 
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have no stock membership yet get 
rebates—or “savings dividends’— 
from Procon in elton of a cardi- 
nal cooperative principle. 
Uncontested 
Remarkable in New Deal annals 
is the new rail pension plan in which 
the constitutional issue promises to 
remain forever moot by reason of 
the agreement reached this week be- 
tween management and union offti- 
cials. Litigation attacking constitu- 
tionality a the present laws will be 
dropped, legislation amending them 
to conform to the terms of the agree- 
ment will have no opposition in Con- 
gress, and the new ome will stand 
because nobody will try to down them, 


Mining Hazards Remain 


No practical means of averting coal 
mine accidents like that which killed 
18 men at Logan, W. Va., last week 
is seen by government safety engi- 
neers. constitute 10°) of 
the cost of mining. Installation of 
accident-prevention equipment ap- 
proved by the Bureau of Mines and 
strict adherence to federal regulations 
would cut this down to 2° but 
would increase prices up to 25%, a 
premium that would be ruinous in 
view of the competition of other fuels. 


Airways a Federal Responsibility 
An immediate survey of airport 
and other airway facilities, launching 
a five- or ten-year development pro- 
gram, will be undertaken by the Bu- 
reau of Air Commerce. Available 
WPA funds plus contributions from 
project sponsors total about $40,000,- 
000. Airways are steadily approach- 
ing the status of highways in point 
of their claim on federal financial 
aid, while the War Department dic- 
tates defense requirements. 
Stalemate on Jobless Count 
Unemployment census proposals 
are still tied up at the White House. 
Experts who finally devised a plan 
to separate the sheep from the goats 
in a count of employed, partially em- 
ployed, and unemployed are com- 
letely in the dark on the President's 
wes, course, but they hope that their 
recommendation to advance the de- 
cennial census of population to the 
fall of this year will be adopted in 
conjunction with the plan for setting 
up relief upon a permanent basis. 


The Uses of Adversity 


Strike threats frequently are count- 
ered by the assurance that the plant 
management would welcome a shut- 
down. Generally, that may be just 

art of the buildup, but the textile 
industry really seems to be overpro- 
ducing now. Government industrial 
specialists warn that the new impetus 
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Office Building of the New York State 
Teachers Association, Albany, N. Y. 


BALANCED HEAT FEATURES 
FINE OFFIGE BUILDING 


Webster Moderator System Meets 
Need for Low Cost Operation 
and Uniform Heating 


“CONTROL-BY-THE-WEATHER” 


Albany, N. Y.—Heating results in the 
new Office Building of the New York 
State Teachers Association have fully 
justified the confidence of the owners in 
the Webster Moderator System. 


When this building was under con- 
struction in 1934, it was emphasized that 
the heating installation must provide 
economy in addition 
to maximum heating 
comfort. 


Seeing in the Web- 
ster Moderator Sys- 
tem a centrally con- 
trolled heating system 
responsive to outdoor 
weather conditions 
and offering continu- 
ous delivery of steam ¢ 
to all radiators with- 
out excessive heating, 
the owner authorized 
H. O. Fullerton, 
prominent Albany 
architect, to specify 
the Webster System = 
and Webster System Equipment. William 
Bennett, heating contractor of Selkirk, 
N. Y., made the installation. 

“With the Webster Moderator System 
all sections of the building heat evenly 
and rapidly,” the Owner reports. “As 
for economy, the Webster Moderator 
System has equalled our expectations.” 

Accurately sized Webster Metering 
Orifices provide perfectly balanced heat- 
ing service. The main steam control 
valve, actuated by the Outdoor Thermo- 
stat, controls the basic rate of steam de- 
livery. A manual Variator allows the 
operator to meet special conditions. 

Concealed Webster System Radiators, 
recessed in the walls of the building, 
increase the amount of available floor 
space. The attractive grilles harmonize | 
with the decorative scheme. 

In addition to its installation in the 
new Office Building of the New York 
State Teachers Association, the Webster 
Moderator System was also .selected for 
the heating of the new Women's Dor- 
mitory of the New York State Teachers 
College in Albany. 


If you are interested in heating new buildings, 
or in improved heating service and lower 
heating cost in your present building, address | 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Branches in 60 principal U. S. Cities — Estab. 1888 


Outdoor Thermostat 
which provides "'Control- 
by-the-Weather"’ 
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| which the C.LO. drive has given to 


forward buying might, if it continues, 
build up an uakenidhey inventory 
situation. Individual manufacturers 
may be reluctant to admit it, but in- 
formed opinion here is that a shut- 
down might be a good thing for the 
industry. 


Trouble Rides Ether Waves 


cy Connery, of Massachusetts, is 
very likely to get his investigation of 
an alleged monopoly in radio broad- 
casting. His demand for a probe by 
a special House committee is the up- 
shot of a long chain of controversies 
in which Connery, as spokesman for 
the Paulist Fathers, has been seeking 
full-time, high-power a for 
WLWL, New York. e inquiry is 
not expected to support Connery’s 
charge of a “working agreement” 
among National, Columbia, and Mu- 
tual, but the fireworks might lead to 
some unnecessarily restrictive legisla- 


tion. 


Start on Stream Pollution 


A fair prospect of legislative ac- 
tion may finally bring the federal 
Rose to with the prob- 
em of stream lution. Sentiment 
in the House Rivers and Harbors 
Committee favors the Vinson Bill for 
a studied approach by the Public 
Health Service in cooperation with 
the states. This is preferred to the 
Lonergan bill placing rigid author- 
ity in the hands of the National Re- 
sources Committee. 


Forcing the Compromise 


President Roosevelt has submitted 
—through emissaries—a compromise 
on his Supreme Court enlargement 
proposal to several senators who 
classify as bitter-enders. The “com- 
»romise” would add two new justices 
instead of six. Incidentally, the offer 
was made after the senators in ques- 
tion had rejected all sorts of patron- 
age bait, including at least one offer 
to put the senator himself on the 
high bench. In every case reported 
so far the senators who had the heat 
turned on them were told that they 
might as well “get aboard and get 
theirs” because the President was will- 
ing to trade anything, and therefore 
would certainly get a safe majority 
before the final vote. Opposition 
senators, however, are much cheered 
at the offer of the compromise after 
the other bait had failed. 


FTC, SEC Both Profit 


Recent addition of two economists 
to the Federal Trade Commission's 
Robinson-Patman Act staft forecasts 
greater activity in that quarter, but 
acquisition of Willis J. Ballinger re- 
moves a stormy petrel from the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission where 
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internal dissension has been sharp, 
In his new job, Ballinger will py 
aside “for the future” his interes: jp 
federal incorporation of business cop. 
cerns, a proposition for which there 
is no enthusiasm in SEC. 


Brake on Scrap Exporting 


Export licensing to retard shipment 
abroad of steel scrap, a system similar 
to that in vogue on tin plate scrap, is 
— pushed as small Eastern mills, 
pinched for supplies in a bounding 
market, look at 180,000 tons piled up 
on the seaboard waiting for vessel 
— to Great Britain and Japan, 

ongestion at the ports, where about 
4,000 cars are under load, is so bad 
that the railroads have been forced to 
— further shipments for which 
space has not been arranged. 

Unifying Building and Loans 

Complete revamping of state laws 
governing building and loan associa- 
tions will be pushed by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, which as- 
serts that financing will not keep pace 
with demand for new homes until 
complete public confidence in the 
“thrift” institutions is restored. The 
board is drafting legislation designed 
to attract new funds to state-chartered 
institutions covering reorganization, 
mergers, segregation, and  write- 
downs of assets, a process hampered 
by antiquated laws in many states. 


Muddled Neutrality Waters 


Debate on neutrality demonstrates 
again that the way of the sincere 
peacemaker is hard. It used to be 
that some peace-loving advocates 
would petition the President to aboi- 
ish the Army and Navy and simul- 
taneously demand that a_ powerful 
force be sent to Armenia to stop 
the Turks from killing Christians. 
Now the orators on Capitol Hill 
want a rigid embargo against any 
shipments to belligerents and the fur- 
lies of all aid possible to any 
nation attacked. Whoever is opposed 
to them on any count is just a paid 
tool of the duPonts. 


Hull’s Fumble 


When Sec. Hull apologized to Hit- 
ler by saying it is a matter of regret 
to the United States “when any citi- 
zen of this country” says anything 
that offends another government, he 
set a precedent that will push him 
into continually hotter water. Now 
he has answered Hitler’s new protest 
by expressing the hope that anti-Nazis 
will “find other subjects which can be 
discussed more temperately.” On that 
basis, the Soviets might protest anti- 
communist speeches here, and Hull 
would have to urge the American 
Legion and the D.A.R. to “find other 
subjects.” 
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ALCOA ALBRON PASTE AND POWDER 


LUMINUM PAINT 


\ The San Francisco-Oakland 
? Bay Bridge cost $75,000,000. 
~% Its 41 mile length, exclusive 
> of approaches, dwarfs all ex- 

isting bridge structures. 

In fact, every figure that is quoted in 
connection with this great project is 
Staggering in immensity: length, 
height, spans, cables, tons of steel, 
everything ... 

All this bigness, all this tremendous 
investment is protected by micro- 
scopically tiny flakes of metal. 

These flakes are Aluminum and are 
the pigment of the final coat of 
Aluminum Paint. 

Aluminum Paint on all surfaces 
forms a coat of metal protection 
which hinders penetration of mois- 
ture and thus retards corrosion. It is 

long lived because the opaque pig- 
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ment reduces the destructive action of 
sunlight. Its unequaled hiding power 
enables one coat to completely cover 
any dark color. 

Aluminum Paint gives bridges and 
such structures high visibility; helps 
the interior lighting of factories; 
keeps oil tanks cooler. 

We do not make paint. We make 
only the shining flakes themselves. 
Under the name Alcoa Albron, lead- 
ing paint manufacturers supply this 
superior pigment to you, with their 
own carefully compounded vehicles. 
The newest form of Aluminum 
pigment is Alcoa Albron Paste, 
with superior covering power, re- 
flectivity, and many other qualities. 
Aluminum Company of America, 
2104 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


mes 
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When you buy Aluminum Paint for 
use around your home be sure to 
look for the Alcoa Albron mark on 
the paste or powder container. Use 
it on new wood asa primer. Also it 


will give you a last- 
ing brightness in 
your basement and 


To be sure of 
the quality of 
the Alumi- 
noum Paint 
you specify for your plant, send for 
these specifications. They tell how 
to use Aluminum Paint and describe 
the vehicles touse for various surfaces. 


FOR 
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“This Diesel 


cut our power 


@ The A. E. Witherell Lumber and Wood- 
working Company is located on a countr; 
road just out of Northampton, Mass. 
In March, 1936, Mr. Witherell turned to 
Fairbanks-Morse for his power supply and 
installed a Model 36 F-M Diesel generating 
set. During the past year the average cost per 
month for fuel oil for the Diesel was onl) 
18% of what the demand charge alone would 
have been if the motors had been connected to 
er on omg the power line. Soon the savings not only will 
NTT LAER have paid for the engine but will have turned 
in a substantial yearly operating profit to the 
company. 
By the way . . . what are you paying for 
power? If you could use power savings of 
from 50% to 80%, write today for a free cop) 
of “Diesels 11.” Address Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., 900 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Sian 
34 branches at your service throughout the are me 
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TRADE 


FINANCE 


These monthly averages 
are merely simple aver- 
ages of each month’s 
weekly figures of Busi- 
ness Week's index of 
business activity pre- 
sented in the chart at the 
top of the page. They 
enable readers to get a 
general view of the trend 
of business since 1929. 


The Weekly Index of Busi- 
ness Activity is covered by 
the general copyright on the 
contents of Business Week 
and may not be reproduced 
without special permission, 


*Factor in Business Week Index. 
7 Estimate based on 4 years, due to 1933 bank holiday. 


*Electric Power (million kw.-hr.)............ 


Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).......... 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 


* Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)..... : 
* Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions). sr -_ $6,376 $6,407 $6,360 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)... $1.38 
Cotton (middling, New York, 
Iron and Steel (Steel, composite, ton)... .. 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, 

Moody’s Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 1931=100) 


Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper, N. Y. City (4-6 months) 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) ea 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series). 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..... 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks. . 
Commercial Loans, reporting 


Security Loans, reporting member banks.... .  ...... 
U. S. Gov't. and Gov't. Guaranteed Obligations Held, reperting member bento. 10,275 1 


Other Securities Held, reporting member banks.................6.50400005 


Ib.).. 


*Preliminary. {Revised. 


Latest Preceding M 


$1.38 $1.44 $1.09 

14.70 14.13¢ 13.09¢ 11.42 
$39.99 $39.47 $36.67 $33.04 

Ib.b...... 16.250¢ 15.625¢ 13.333¢ 9.250¢ 


Bond Yields (Standard Statistics, average 45 bonds)...................... 4.30° 4.27" 4 
Interest Rates—Call Loans, Renewal, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average). 1.00" 1.00 1, 
.75° 75 


2,454 2,457 
1,380 1,310 

22,801 22,718 2 
member banks{]........ 4,741 4,692 
3,367 3,280 


BUSINESS WEEK’S INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


100 T 
| | | | Week 
1937 | | 
80 | | | Preceding Week 
| il! "1936. — 
| Average 1932-36 
FES WAR APR WAY WE AVG OCY NOV DEC 


onth Year 


Week Week Ago Ago 

#Steel Ingot Operation of capacity)... . 88.9 87.3 81.6 60.0 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily average in thonseniin 4- oh. Qesied. $8,732 $9,703 $10,007 $6,170 
Engineering Construction Awards (Engineering News-Record, 4-wk. daily av.) $7,824 $8,543 $7,036 $6,567 
* Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons). *1,842 +1,878 1,634 1.450 


2,213 2,200 2,200 1,901 


113 106 

71 68 
$3,687 
$5,840 


21° 4.22° 
00 -75° 
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2,477 2,473 
2,184 3,008 
2,555 21,341 
4,588 3,798 
3,227 3,339 


0,337 9,835 
3,254 3,223 


°*79.3 


$80.3 


60.5 
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Average 
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386 
$4,113 
$4,096 

1.229 
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The Business Outlook 


SOARING prices in basic commodities as well as labor disturbances 
are beginning to get under the skin of official Washington. Chair- 
man Eccles advocated higher taxes and increased production as a 


| method of controlling runaway prices. Ways and means of cur- 


tailing the current wave of labor strikes are being studied assiduously 
in the capital, but definite action awaits the Supreme Court's 


decision on the National Labor 
Relations Act. The satisfactory 
way in which the railway pen- 
sion problem was solved this 
week by negotiations within the 
industry set a significant con- 
trast to the sitdown strife that 
has bedevilled Chrysler of late. 


Rushing Pace Kept Up 

On the industrial front, there is 
little noticeable change in the fever- 
ish activity which has been apparent 
over recent weeks despite the wave of 
strikes. Motor production dipped 
slightly as Chrysler fell out of the 
running, but other motor manufac- 
turers are stepping up output as fast 
as possible. Steel producers have 
pushed o erations to the extraordi- 
nary height of 89°7 of capacity in an 
effort to get orders taken at last year’s 
prices out of the way. Mine output 
in non-ferrous metals is being pushed 
higher to build up depleted stocks 
and put the brakes on prices. Lead 
prices were the first to soften this 
week, as consumers’ buying enthusi- 
asm in London waned. 


A Market That Changed 


Government bonds have struck a 
buyers’ market in contrast to the 
sellers’ market in commodity markets. 
It appears that New York banks have 
been selling their governments over 
some time to prepare for the boost 
in reserve requirements. After the 
first of the year, out-of-town banks 
added their weight to the selling side. 
Two new issues that were to have 
been offered were withheld until 
prices are stabilized. 


Rise in Retail Prices 


Retail prices are beginning to fol- 
low the trends set in wholesale mar- 
kets, but not very rapidly. Living 
costs in February were up only 0.3°7 
over January, due chiefly to a 1.1°% 
increase in men’s clothing. But man- 
ufacturers are posting higher prices 
for their products more frequently 
now that wages and raw materials 
have forced their hand, and clothing 
is likely to bear a good share of the 
rise in living costs. Fairchild reports 
prices of department store goods have 
advanced for eight consecutive 
nonths, and now stand 6° above 
last year. 


STRIKE LOSSES 
Strikes in the initial month 
of 1937 cost American in- 
dustry 2,500,000 man-days 
of labor. They involved 
about 192,000 workers, the 
most for any month since 
the coal strike of September, 
1935. In each of the tivo 
preceding months of Novem- 
ber and December, 1936, 
the loss was also more than 
2,000,000 man-days. When 
the February and March 
records become available, the 
loss will have mounted con- 
siderably. 


Tires Climb Again 


Tire producers joined the parade of 
rice boosters by making another 6°; 
increase, the second this year and the 
fourth in the past nine months. 
Goodrich added a 10°; increase in 
all mechanical goods as well. That 
the strike in the motor industry was 
no damper to tire production is evi- 
dent from the heavy consumption of 
rubber reported for February, which 
was the sixth time in the history of 
the industry that consumption hit the 
50,000-tons-a-month mark. American 
protests on restriction of rubber sup- 
plies apparently had some effect, for 
the rubber cartel agreed this week to 
life output from 80°; to 90° of ca- 
pacity. Now the problem is to get 
the output up quickly enough to hold 
ptice advances in check. 


Tin Takes a Jolt 


The tin cartel met to remedy the 
rapid rise in tin prices and jacked up 
export quotas to 110°) of standard 
for the second quarter, adding 2,700 
tons a month to stocks available, and 
precipitating wild changes in prices 
on London markets. Domestic prices 
of tin sagged as well. 


Typewriters in Price Parade 

Typewriter manufacturers posted 
5°~ higher prices for Apr. 1. Because 
demand from consumers has been 
well sustained, the increase is likely 
to meet little resistance. The export 
market for office appliances, an im- 
portant source of volume to the in- 


11 


dustry, perked up markedly in Jan- 
uary, with sales 18°; ahead of 1936, 
Up They Go 

Carloadings are widening their 
margin over last year, when floods 
curtailed activity in the industrial 
East. Crude oil production continues 
to set new peaks cach week. Gaso- 
line stocks are swelling to record 
heights, creating a little uncasiness in 
some quarters but pooh-poohed in 
others. Industrial building contracts 
of more than $10,000,000 last week 
attest to the efforts of business to 
cope with growing demand for goods, 


Strikes and Machine Tools 


Machine tool makers are inclined 
to blame the strike menace for the 
decline in their orders since the first 
of the year. Last month's business 
was still substantial and looked poor 
only by comparison with December 
volume, prompted chiefly by price ad- 
vances posted for early 1937. Incom- 
ing foreign business accounted for 
of the February orders. 

Hope for Textile Peace 

There is less worry in the textile 
industry this week concerning the 
threat of a general textile strike. 
Having benefited by an unusual vol- 
ume of business taken at rising prices, 
mills are in a mood to make some 
concessions to labor. With Hillman 
at the helm of the union drive, the 
industry hopes for moderation in 
wage and hour demands that can be 
satisfied without a strike. 


Soapers Caught Short 


Soap manufacturers have been 
caught by the rapid rise of raw ma- 
terial prices of cocoanut oil and tal- 
low. Small soapers have been caught 
worst because they have not been in 
a position to build up inventories, 
and are now threatened with extinc- 
tion because supplies are almost non- 
existent at any price. The r €x- 
cise on imports of cocoanut oil and 
tallow has cut off foreign sources, 
and droughts of recent years have 
reduced domestic supplies. 


Sell More Life Policies 


Life insurance salesmen see a turn 
in the tide of declining sales with 
the February reports on new business 
booked, which showed a gain of 
7.5° over a year ago. Ordinary life 
sales were up 9.57, group insurance 
as much as 32°. 


Railroads Made Money 


Final reports on railroad earnings 
last year indicate that the Class I 
roads as a system earned the first 
profit since 1931, with a total of 
$169,900,578 against a loss of $1,374,- 
094 in 1935. 
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SALUTE TO 


FORTY-FOUR years ago, in 1893, the “999” pulled the 
Empire State Express over the New York Central tracks 
at the incredible speed of 11244 miles an hour. High- 
riding, with fuel shoveled in by hand, and a train of 
wooden cars rattling behind, it rocketed over the rails 
belching smoke and cinders, terrifying but thrilling the 
countryside, It is doubtful if any other locomotive in 
the history of steam so stirred the imagination. Cer- 
tainly none so thoroughly deserved acclaim. For few 
locomotives to this day can attain the speed of the “999.” 

What, then, can be said for streamlining? 

Perhaps too much emphasis has been given the 
streamlining of locomotives and of trains. Symbolic of 
modern progress, it has many merits which have 
captured popular imagination. Unfortunately, it has 
distracted attention from the most vital factor in 
railroad progress. 

The thing that is revolutionizing railroad operation 


today is the introduction of light-weight equipment of 


EDW. G. BUDD MANUFACTURING 


PHILADELPHIA AND DETROIT 
BUDD METHODS SAFELY ELIMINATE DEAD-WEIGHT 


THE “999"! 


greatly increased strength—chiefly through the Budd 


method of fabricating stainless steel by the Suorw:t» 
process, 

Stainless-steel trains make possible long-sustained 
higher speed with an increased margin of safety an a 
great reduction in operating costs. Budd-built stain!:--- 
steel trains are the product of Budd methods. ‘1 \ii- 
means an all-inclusive functioning that embraces de=in. 
patented equipment and actual production, 


Originator of all-steel 
bodies for automobiles, 
now used almost univer- 
sally, the Edw. G. Budd 
Manufacturing Com- 
pany has pioneered 
modern methods in the 
design and fabrication 


of steel products. 
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Eecles Warns: Fight Inflation Now 


Federal Reserve chairman says budget must be bal- 


anced and debt reduced. 


Suggests tax increase as 


curb on monetary expansion, 


MaRRINER S. Eccies, Mormon son of 
, Mormon father, this week unloosed 

blast against potential monetary in- 
dation—a blast that was ripe with the 
vertones Of a scriptural admonition: 
Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap.” 

The government has sown—a $34,- 

0,000,000 debt. And now the gov- 
emment is reaping, or is about to reap, 
, swift-moving whirlwind, unless, says 
Eccles, the budget is balanced, taxes 
se raised, and the debt is reduced. To 
do what he wants, Eccles would not 
lench at boosting taxes, despite past 
Administration promises. 

That is the Eccles technique for boom 
ontrol. It is poetic justice applied to 
New Deal economics. 

In order to prime the pump, and 
then to keep recovery going, the Ad- 
ministration spent money as fast as 
the relief agencies could arrange proj- 
cts. The debt mill ground out gov- 
ernment bonds. These bonds were sold 
to banks. The government spent the 
money it got for the bonds. This 
joney went out to individual and 
porate beneficiaries, and returned to 
the banks in the form of deposits. 
Result of it all: Net bank deposits 
t $52,000,000,000 are the highest in 
the history of the country. 

And now the chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board would undo it all- 
or nearly all. 


That “Rising Reservoir” 

Government credit no longer is 
necessary to keep the business momen- 
tum. Industry once again is turning to 
securities markets and to the banks for 
funds. Private credit is filling the 
breach the government formerly filled. 
Therein lies the danger, as the Reserve 
Board sees it—the danger of a rising 
reservoir of money (currency and 
credit) emphasized and multiplied by 
a potentially more rapid turnover, or 
velocity. 

In other words, as pointed out in 
Business Week (BW’—Mar13'37,p17) 
the means of payment have accumu- 
lated and are accumulating more rapidly 
than production. The consequence: 
price Pca in such basic commodi- 
ties as cotton, copper, steel, zinc and 
lead. Accelerating the price upswing 
is organized labor with demands for 


increased wages; these add to the cost 
of production, and that in turn boosts 
the ultimate costs to the consumer. 
The bottle neck—out of which may 
and can issue inflation—is production 
So long as costs are high; so long as 
labor insists on and gets wage boosts 
and shorter hours; so long as producers, 
such as steel, advance their prices more 
than wage increases, production does 
not rise in proportion to the demand 
for goods—a buying urge which is 
heightened by visions of higher costs 
soon. Manufacturers, middlemen, re- 
tailers, and consumers alike want to get 
their orders in before prices go up 
further. Which blows up the immedi- 
ate demand for goods beyond the im- 
mediate supply and prods prices even 
higher. That is distinctly characteristic 
of a sellers’ market. 

In the end, the fear is that goods 
may be up on a plateau beyond the 
price reach of consumers. 

To prevent that, the Eccles formula 
is to keep money easy, very easy, so 
that business can get all the credit it 


EASY MONEY MAN—Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman Eceles has a monetary 
philosophy. He would keep interest rates 
down in order to encourage business to 
maintain a full supply of commodities, 
goods, and services. In that way, he 
would stay inflation by bringing supply 
up to demand, rather than cutting down 
demand to meet supply. 


needs. That will stimulate industry to 
produce (or at any rate will not retard 
industry from producing), and if in 
dustry produces fast cnough to satisty 
the pent-up demand, prices will recede 

In short, produce more goods; keep 
production in pace with the availab! 
means of payment, and you avert in 
flation. To this end, the Reserve would 
utilize all available manpower, would 
call upon the country’s immense na 
tural resources to supply the goods 
called for, would employ as fully as 
possible all available capital, But, as a 
control, the government would draw 
down the deposits it has created by re 
tiring its debt. 
Successive Steps 

This would be accomplished by a 
simple Treasury operation, which would 
be used as a foil against private credit 
expansion. Here's how: The govern 
ment would raise taxes, thereby bring 
ing the budget into balance; this would 
have the effect of taking deposits that 
taxpayers have in the banks and tran 
ferring those deposits to the account 
of the government; the government 
then would use those deposits to pay 
off its debt held by banks. And zip 
the deposits so used vanish. They 
would cease to be a part of the monc 
tary system 

But the ecasy money policy which 
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Interest Rate 


interest date thereafter until maturity. 


any 


Controversy Trips Government Bonds 


Closing Prices 
13 Mar. 15 


Coupon Due*® Dec. 31 Mar. 11 Mar. 12 Mar. 
Treasury 3hs 1943-40 107.25 106.12 106.8 106.3 105.26 
Treasur, 34s 1947-43 110.18 107.21 107.9 107.14 107.9 
Treasury 23s 1947-45 106.20 104.9 103.28 103.2 103.21 
Treasury 44s 1952-47 121.16 118.18 117.28 117.2 117.23 
Treasury 2}s 1951-48 104.11 103.1 102.16 102.23 102.21 
Treasur, 2$s 1953-49 101.15 100.22 100.12 100.1 100.13 
Treasur 23s 1954-51 103.13 102.22 102.12 102.12 102.12 
Treasury 2}s 1959-56 103 102.23 102.9 102.12 102.10 
* Bonds fall due during year first mentioned but the Treasury reserves the option of 


Change Since 1936-37) Cha 
Mar. 11 Jan. 1 High from! 
—18/32 31/32 109 —3 
—12,32 —3 9/32 111.3 
—20/32 —2 31/32 106.27 —3 
—27/32 —3 23/32 121.28 —4 
—12/32 —I1 22/32 104.18 —I 2 
— 9/32 —I1 2/32 101.22 —1 
—10/32 —1 1/32 103.17 
—13/32 — 22/32 103.18 —I1 & 
calling the bonds at the earlier date 

Ru 


AND EFFECT—The boost in 


CAUSE 


control over bank credit; it not 


interest: rates, 


was 


Eccles regards as necessary (because it 
facilitates the employment of idle labor, 
of unused natural resources, of an 
abundance of surplus capital) cannot 
be attained by simple government fiat. 
The recent decline (see table) in gov- 
ernment bonds—a decline which be- 
came more emphatic after the Eccles 
pronouncement— indicates that interest 
rates are hardening. Though short- 
term money is still cheap, the rise in 


federal funds from to (BIW— 
Mar6'37,p65) indicates that member 


banks are not so free and easy with 
what's left of their excess reserves. 
And the final boost in reserve require- 
ments is to come May 1. 


May Go Into Open Market 


Still the Reserve chairman is de- 
termined. If money rates tend to rise, 
as a consequence of expanding demand 
for funds (commercial loans went up 
$62,000,000 the week of Mar. 10 and 
have risen more than $800,000,000 in 
a year), the Reserve will resort to open- 
market operations. It will buy govern- 
ment bonds. That would have a two- 
fold effect: (1) arrest the decline in 
governments, (2) pump excess re- 
serves into banks & make credit easy 
all over again. 

Nor is there any doubt that Eccles 
would add to the huge $2,430,000,000 
total of governments the Reserve Banks 
hold if he felt it was necessary to kee 
down money rates. He said so a | 
while the statement was being issued 
to the press, the Open Market Com- 
mittee, consisting of all the board mem- 
bers and the presidents of five Reserve 
Banks, met and named him chairman 
of its executive committee, which gives 
him a commanding power to do what 
he wants. 

Coming as it did right on the heels 
of the sharp upswing in prices and 
wages, the Eccles admonition was in- 
vested with a false political signifi- 
cance. The inference was that some 


immediate action would be forthcom- 


member bank reserve 
requirements was supposed to give the Federal Reserve greater 


But bonds plummeted from their recent highs, 


government issues 


calculated to harden 


ing; that Congress might shortly act 
on new taxes; that the Administration 
might turn around at once and try to 
balance its budget for the fiscal year 
ending June 30. 

Yet, both President Roosevelt and 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
have said time and again there would 
be “no new taxes.” Rep. Doughton, 
chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, asserted there would 
be no change in plans “until we can 
see further than we do now.” Eccles, 
himself, said he sought no cut in re- 
lief costs, and Relief Administrator 
Hopkins looks for no sudden drop in 
expenditures. 

Moreover, the Treasury can get along 
without new borrowing through June. 
If taxes come up to expectations, and 
if there are no new ambitious relief 
plans (page 5), the long-sought bal- 
anced budget will arrive in the fiscal 
year which commences July 1. Then, 
Chairman Eccles will have what he 
wants and the government can begin to 
retire its debt. Toward this end, Social 
Security taxes will contribute mightily. 

Hence, if the Treasury department 
has gauged expenditures and receipts 
accurately, and if the spenders control 
themselves, the wash-down of bank de- 
posits, through debt retirement, ought 
to start next July. Whether it will be 
fast enough to satisfy the Reserve 
Board is a question. But, at any rate, 
that is the monetary policy designed to 
stay the whirlwind. 


A Tax on Coal Rival? 


Some coal men would replace 
gas levy by one on fuel oil. 


Rumors of an approaching revision of 
federal fuel taxes have been floating 
around in Washington; this week the 
plan (with principal proponents still 
refusing to be quoted) fad jelled a bit. 
The proposition is that a new federal 


have held up relatively better than the nearer maturi: 
the theory that short-term money rates would be mo-t itive 
to a policy of credit restraint. 


particularly, but not uniformly. 


tax on fuel oil, in place of th« 
federal gasoline levy, would 
thracite coal’s problems, mig! 
help petroleum refiners in the | 
on would not increase motor 
tail costs. 

Despite the apparent advantag: 
anthracite coal would gain over 
peting fuels by such an arrang 
sober heads in the industry were 
inclined to phrase their outlo 
way: ‘“Tax-levying bodies want 
taxes on here and there wherev« 
can make them stick. They migh* ta 
fuel oil, try it for a year, and ret 
while slapping a nice new tax o: 
next year.” 

If the present plan breaks out into 
the light of day, a hot fight bet 
household oil and all fuels com; 
with it is in prospect. Mixed in 
the general scrap between operators 
would be the powerful influences ex- 
erted by the miners’ unions and other 
labor bodies. Such an outlook is dis 
quieting to the fuel industries. 

Anthracite operators, of course, make 
no bones about the difficulties of 


ing a profit under present conditions. 
Although the industry showed a s!ight 
increase in production during 46 


(about 5°), the sales were still a long 
way behind efficient productive capacity. 
A mild winter, plus bootlegging, plus 
active campaigns by fuel oil, coke, and 
natural gas, have hurt. The problem 
is aggravated by a five-day, seven-)our 
working schedule to begin in May 

Unusually early announcement 
seasonal price cuts were excused 4s 
helpful for retail planning, but probly 
were pushed along by pressure of «x- 
cessive stocks on | Some com 
panies, low-cost producers, have been 
showing an inclination to quit carrying 
the price umbrella over the indus'ry, 
and have cut prices 50¢ or more under 
the announced low rates. 

Into this situation, the tax chanecs 
are due to plop. And where ther’s 
so much fuel there may be a fire. 
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BUSINESS WEEK 


Nearing the Sitdown Showdown 


Chrysler and other strikes alarm Detroit and stimulate 


national demand for action. 


Union officials lose 


control over unruly sitdown strikers. 


rrorr (Business Week Bureaun)— 
<:down strikes, topped by the shut- 

wn at Chrysler and high-lighted by 

» fear of general strikes, breakdown 

law and order, and dislocations of 
siness and private life, gave this 
tery city a bad time this week. 
: they also speeded local and national 
ty of mind on what to do about it. 
Business Observers summed up the 
‘ation along these lines: 

(1) Homer Martin’s observations 
out Chrysler sitdowners, “We did 
order them to sit down and we 
ill not order them to come out,” sub- 
oy Week that the C.1.O. wasn’t inter- 
ved in “cracking down” on that com- 
inv as it had been in the General 
Motors strike. Other statements, some 

them from the strikers themselves, 
showed all too clearly that what had 
cen feared had come to pass—-a major 
itdown had got out of control even 
by the union. 

Hasty thinking and inflamma- 

ry speech by the workers hadn't fur- 
thered their cause; it had hurt badly. 
By moving out of the plants when first 
dered to do so by the court, they 
still could have kept the factories from 
perating, because they undoubtedly 
represented a big majority of Chrysler 
employees. They would have gained 
backing from the public, in general, for 
peaceful and lawful action. But this 
week the public swung widely away 
from sitdown sympathy; the public was 
just plain scared, and fhm, no more 
Or it. 

(3) Administration feeling, evident 
in sitdown censure from congressional 
members as well as by Gov. Murphy's 
moves for observance of law, took away 
sll more support from the big 
inion” drive. 


Union Prestige Lowered 

Net results of the week thus included 
a definite loss in prestige by the union, 
by the associated groups of labor in 
C.1.0., and by the movement which had 
been gaining ground rapidly through 
victories in steel and in General Motors. 
Many thoughtful business men were 
disappointed; a growing sentiment that 
industrial unionism might work out 
well, if handled by competent, respon- 

le leaders, had suffered a severe 
ack, 

On the other side of the slate, partly 

‘king up for the tough situation in 
Chrysler plants, were the smoothly-run- 

ng factories of General Motors. But 
cven an agreement between Chrysler 


and its workers could not erase the fear 
which spread through Detroit this 
weck; most of the people who had 
little or nothing to do with the strike 
felt as badly as they did during the 
bank holidays of four years ago. 


Detroit Citizens Worried 


When the time set by the court for 
evacuation of the plants passed, on 
Wednesday, rumors of a general strike 
ran through the city and would not be 
stilled. Many Detroit citizens hurried 
to stock up on canned goods and other 
non-perishable foods. Those who could 
afford to do so wondered if they should 
leave the city on vacation. Some thirty- 
odd strikes, in plants of all sizes, had 
hundreds of workers waiting and won- 
dering when the whole thing would be 
washed up. 

Bringing the strikes home to the 
visitor, the hotel service sitdowns added 
to the wide advertising which the city 
got during the week and which left the 
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country in no doubt of the seriousness 
of the epidemic. City and state officials, 
who never suspected that any real inter- 
ruption of production would hit Chrys 
ler, were and frantic for a 
solution. 

Because of all this, the public ck 
mand for a strong, workable “labor 
policy” and efficient administration 
thereof rose from Detroit this week and 
was echoed not only in Washington but 
throughout the country. Industrial 
unionism might be all right—but the 
question was bigger than that. Chrysler 
migh need adjustments in wages, or 
working conditions—but the Chrysler 
scrap was only an example of the prob 
lem, and not the problem itself. Som« 
how, and soon, the average 
man said, responsibilities of labor as 
well as of management had to be fixed 
and enforced. And, to quote a famous 
speaker—the time was now. 

Definite action was indicated first in 
the Michigan which re 
ceived a bill to prohibit sitdowns and to 
speed arbitration of labor disputes. In 
ye te was in the minds of most 
people, however, heightened by the fact 
that the Supreme Court had not spoken 
on the Wagner Act and that Congress 
had taken this fact as a good reason fot 
marking time. 


business 


legislature, 


ONE FOR THE ALBUM—By and large, Walter Chrysler was as well liked by his 


men as any big boss in the automobile industry. He still is. But 


pit tures like 


this haven't been available lately; the company’s hopes for uninterrupted production 


smashed on United Automobile 


Workers’ demand for exclusive bargaining 


rights. 
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Board Assails Rand 


Raises hot issue in condemning 
widely reported company pro- 
gram for strike settlement. 


TUCKED away in the most recent report 
of the National Labor Relations Board, 
which had acted in 1,877 labor disputes 
up to Feb. 1 of this year, was an incon- 
spicuous item: “973 ‘workers were rein- 
stated during January after strikes and 
lockouts.” Everyone knew that the 
board wasn’t particularly proud of this 
record, compiled by 21 regional offices, 
but no one was paying much attention 
to N.L.R.B. anyway, because the C.1.O. 
and General Motors were locked in 
battle, steel was still labeled ‘‘next,”’ 
and it didn’t seem that the board could 
claim even a baby spot. 

This week, N L R.B. strode ri ght into 
the main labor spotlight, smacked Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc., with a 100-page re- 
buke for the w ay it settled strikes in six 
plants last year, and was promptly 
treated to a stiff jolt to the ribs as the 
company retorted it would not reinstate 
1,000 workers as ordered and would 
combat the decision in court. And 
this one test were packed nearly all the 
elements, pro and con, which have made 
the board and the Wagner Act creating 
it a major (and still unsettled) problem 
before the Supreme Court. (Incident- 
lly, Washington thinks that N.L.R.B. 
timed its announcement in enpectation 
that a Wagner Act decision would ! 
handed down by the Court this week— 
and guessed wrong.) 


Often Stalemated 


Since it was organized in the fall of 
1935, N.L.R.B. has peered into various 
industrial plants, has helped settle some 
disputes over employee representation, 
arbitration, and working conditions, and 
has been stalemated in many places by 
management which felt it was an uncon- 
stitutional agency, a partisan body, and 

creator of dissension rather than a 
peaceful arbitration force. As of Feb. 1, 
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GOLDEN YELLOW- 
Four sodium vapor 
lighting projectors 
consume total current 
of only 800 watts per 
hour to flood with 
their characteristic 
golden yellow light 
the 12.000 sq. ft. fa- 
cade of Westinghou-e 
Engineering Bldg.. 
Bloomfield, N. J. 
A. B. MeKenna, engi- 
neer, who is inspect- 
ing two of the four 
projectors, estimates 
the illumination at 
10.000 lumens and 
anticipates an annual 
cost under $60 to 
floodlight building 
every night. 


Business Week 


the board still had 422 cases pend- 
ing, involving 410,746 workers. 

Remington Rand and its strikes 
(which began last spring and lasted for 
weeks) were listed as one of these un- 
settled cases. The N.L.R.B. has been 
preparing its brief for a long time; 
when it finally released it the charges 
were so bulky that, by any measurement, 
the attack represented by far the most 
important move made under the act. 

Setting the stage was Sec. Perkins’ 
open letter to James H. Rand, Jr., invit- 
ing him to conference this week. Next 
day she heard from Mr. Rand; he would 
come to the meeting. Two days after 
that, the board blasted. 


N.A.M. Report Cited 


Into the mélée was drawn the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 

which had issued a roundup story of 
the Remington-Rand ttlement at 
Ilion, N. Y., in its labor relations bulle- 
tin of July 20 last year. N.A.M.’s 
account said the controversy was han- 
dled in constructive manner, and that 
Ilion had made a “real contribution to 
civic dignity.” The board reported N. 
A.M. support of Rand labor policies 
was implied thereby; N.A.M. not only 
ied this but ad led that the board 
had tried twice to undermine the associ- 
ation’s position. 

All this posed a question before the 
general business community: Just how 
much restraint could be placed on any 
company which sought to settle labor 
troubles in its own shop, without vio- 
lence, and with close regard for the 
laws and governments policies of the 
community in which it does business ? 

The company in question this time— 
Remington Rand— —put publicity and 
public relations departments under 
forced draft, built up a strong public 
opinion locally for its side of the con- 
troversy, sold its arguments on a basis 
of “the right to work,” and got the 
plants running 100°. Many executives 
think it did a good job. The board 
emphatically disagrees. 
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C.1.0. Textile Plans 


Hillman, leading union forces, 
demand mor. 


says he won't 
than employers can po 


“TEXTILES” is a broad term 
primary divisions—such as 
woolens and worsteds, and 
rayons—the industry operat 
of plants, small and large, 
different towns and Cities. 
classifications as men's f 
wearing apparel, felt hats 
goods, and the field be 
broader. But it’s all textiles 
and it all is going to feel 
of industrial unionism. 
Hop-off time for the union 
which aims to bring all t 
under the flag of John L. L 
Committee for Industrial O: 
probably will arrive early : 
This week, Sidney Hillma 
Amalgamated Clothing W 
still consulting lieutenants 
up he adquarters near the Am 
building in Union Square, N 
Conferring with union orga: 
New England was Francis | 
head of United Textile Worl 
associate of Mr. Hillman in t 
Workers Organizing Commi 
Business is good for text 
and many executives think 
and prolonged labor troub! 
1937, from equall ng of surp 
fine records of 1936. The in 
traveled over a rough and r 
since the early twenties, 
clearly the bad strike situati 
1934, and hopes peaceful « 
may be maintained in general 
A few —" were on this 


Reading, ill 


, hosiery mills, in a 
of men's cb ling plant s in the ¢ 
area, and in department stores 
there whose of « 
closely in with textile sales. 
general situation over all was 
tough. 


Hillman’s Point of View 


After 26 years in the business 
ganizing and directing labor 
Mr. Hillman had no illusions t! 
about the difficulties confron 
T.W.O.C. as it selected the : 
directors for its drive and dire 
aim first at New England, thet 
South. Mill managers and busin« 
in all industry could gain some 5 
ance from the policies outlined | 
Hillman for Business Weet. In 
terview prior to annou ent 
T.W.0.C. minis ebiective 

“I never have been much of 
liever in the idea of setting 
mands’ at a hi 
gaining for one’s real objective 
may be much lower. 
make an honest appraisal of wi 
employer can pay, and from that « 
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ich a fair estimate of what labor 
receive.” 

Consensus from textile centers this 
was that the C.1.0., by naming 


WCCA 


Hillman to lead the drive, and by indi- 
« the speedy reorganization of the 
Un | Textile Workers, had smoothed 


at some of its primary difhiculties. 
Many employers remember the U.T.W. 
rrike of 1934, led by Gorman, with ex- 
distaste because of the w ay it was 
run. Hillman is expected to proceed 
» a calmer, more business-like line. 
Textile employment is at a high fig- 
ure currently, the mills are running to 
capacity, and the production record for 
january and February as reported by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
nerce shows considerable gains over 
corresponding months for last year. 
Consumption has held fairly steady. 
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In the words of Textile World, which 
surveyed the field from end to end in its 
annual Review and Forecast Number, 
“If the textile industry reached the same 
rate of activity in 1937 as it did in 
1936, it would be putting on a swell 
performance. If it dropped off say 
10¢7, it would still have a good year.” 

Point by point, the showing 
for 1936 was a humdinger. Mill 
activity measured on Textile World's 
index went up 18° above the 1935 
mark, and 24° over the 1923-1925 
average, which is taken as 100°. Sales 
of textile machinery and allied products 
to the industry last year topped 1935 
by 277, beat 1934 by 49°7, and the 
manufacturers look for more gains in 
sales. Replying to a confidential ques- 
tionnaire, 917 of the machinery makers 
said 1937 should be better than 1936. 
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F. D. R. Ponders Labor Peace Plan 


Considers sitdown strikes lawless but is undecided on 


machinery to end disputes. 


Also hasn’t made up his 


mind on Richberg’s labor standards idea. 


WASHINGTON (Basiness Week Bureau) 


Still without the crucial Supreme 
Court decision on the Wagner Act, 
President Roosevelt will return from 


Warm Springs to consider further stra- 
tegy in the court battle and also the 
mework of his new program for 
idling the Constitution. 
President had arrived at no defi- 
plan for bringing industry and 
labor under the “guidance” of the gov- 
ernment before his departure from 
Washington last week. Rivalry within 
Administration in selling the Presi- 
nt on various methods of approach 
licates that none so far has received 
ny token of preference. The so-called 
Richberg-Draper plan to enforce mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours (BIl” 
Dec19°36,p11) by defining violations 
of the labor standards set up as unfair 
practice, had not yet been reduced to 
writing when Donald Richberg returned 
to Washington this week from a short 
vacation in Florida. Richberg’s plan is 
regarded by its advocates as ied cnet a 
strong bid for the President’s favor, as 
Ri hberg and Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce Draper honestly believe that 
ay « within Constitutional bounds, 
nd they argue that the President, by 
ba acking this plan, will show that he 
ants to abide by the Constitution and 
t his object in packing the court is 
not to force through unconstitutional 
laws later. 
Unofficial confirmation is given, how- 
ver, to reports that Benjamin Cohen 
nd Thomas Corcoran, who have had 
their hand in practically all legislation 
ritten for the White House in the 


ist, are not satisfied with the Richberg 


plan. These bright young men now are 
working over their own ideas, but so far 
nobody appears to have any advantag 
Sec. Perkins is developing 
that, according to those who claim to be 
familiar with their terms, ignore Con- 
stitutional hazards. George Berry's 
Council for Industrial Progress has 
adopted a legislative program that is not 
regarded as a serious contender. 


Industrial Peace the Goal 

To the President’s long-advertised 
purpose to win better conditions for 
labor now is linked an earnest desire to 
restore industrial peace. This is not 
obvious to those outraged by toleration 
of sitdown strikes, but in quarters close 
to the White House it is argued that 
the President has no legal authority to 
stop strikes; that his only power lies in 
the prestige of his office. This source 
also divulges that the President regards 
the sitdown strike as illegal and danger- 
ous and that he is seeking to devise etfec- 
tive machinery to put an end to strong- 
arm methods by both labor and manage- 
ment and to encourage arbitration of 
labor disputes. The question understood 
to be perplexing the President is how 
to provide for an impartial tribunal, 
assuming that a standard arbitration 
clause is written into employer-employee 
contracts. 

But all strikes do not fall in the same 
category in the President’s mind, accord- 
ing to those who have discussed the sub- 
ject with him. On the one hand, there 
is the strike by employees whose con- 
tract with their employer has lapsed or 
has been violated by the employer and 
who quit their jobs in protest or as a 


weapon in negotiations and then peace 
fully try 
taking their paces 
recognition of a barg 
regarded as legitimat 
Regarded = by the President in a 
wholly ditterent light is a strike violat- 
with an 


Acrs trom 


tO dissuade Other wor 
A strike to co pel 


raining unit 


also is 


ing an existing contract 
ployer, accompanied by 
in which bricks and bullets fly inst 


mass Pp! 


of arguments, Or a strike by a small 


minority which throws an unwilling ma 


jority into idleness. The President ts 
represented as hold ling that the pow vale 
is a plain trespass under the common 


law and under the statutory law of man 
states. This, despite White House pres 
sure in the General Motors. strike 
Flint that won for John L. Lewis and 
his cohorts at a time when many felt 
that the strikers must surely lose 

The President is said to fecl that the 


government is impotent and that the 
seed of anarchy springs from the present 
situation. It is a delicate situation to 


which the President is represented as 
giving mature deliberation for fear that 
any sudden word or move would i 
to violence and bloodshed minds al 
ready inflamed by the zeal with which 
Lewis and the Committee for Industrial 
Organization arc 
on one major industry after another 
The Administration realizes that be 
yond the breach of law and order in 
the C.1.O. drive is the certainty that 
the American Federation of Labor will 


pushing their attack 


DELAYED—Confirmation of Joseph P. 
Kennedy’s appointment as chairman of the 
Maritime Commission was held up in the 
Senate Commerce Committee when he re- 
vealed he heid securities in shipping con- 
cerns. Other appointments made by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to complete the commis- 
sion’s personnel are Thomas M. Wood- 
ward, Edward C. Moran, Rear Admirals 
Emory S. Land and Henry A. Wiley. Mr. 
Kennedy was the first chairman of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 
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not sit supinely by and watch Lewis 
scize the dictatorship of American labor 
but that the counter-offensive, already 
started, threatens to provoke a civil war 
in labor that may lead to physical clash 
or, at the least, to widespread jurisdic- 
tional strikes in which employers become 
innocent bystanders and the public suf- 
fers. 


What G.M. Yielded 


Union recognition is only big 
concession in agreement; on 
other points U.A.W. gave way. 


Derroir (Business Week Burean)— 
To those manufacturers who may 
have to brush up against the Committee 
for Industrial Organization, the supple- 
mentary agreement signed last week- 
end by General Motors and the United 
Automobile Workers is revealing. On 
matters of minimum wages, hours, 
seniority, speed-up, and handling of 
grievances, the C.1.O. boys proved 
to be fairly reasonable. In fact they 
are said to have had to resort to a bit 
of steam-rollering to secure the pact’s 
ratification by delegates from G.M. 
locals. 

Probably the most important work 
done during the four weeks of confer- 
ences was the establishment of machin- 
ery for handling grievances. The worker 
must go first to his foreman. If he isn’t 
satisfied, he can carry his case on up 
the line individually or refer it to a 
member of the union shop committee 
(each plant has a committee of five 
to nine members) who discusses it with 
the foreman or, if no agreement is 
reached, with the superintendent or em- 
ployment manager. If the case still is 
unsettled, the entire shop committee 
may discuss it in conference with the 
plant manager. 
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From that point a disputed question 
graduates to the dignity of a confer- 
ence between national union officials 
and the G.M. divisional manager. If 
the matter remains insoluble, it may be 
referred by mutual agreement to an im- 
partial umpire. 

Shop committeemen may spend part 
of their working timé on union business, 
but at their own or the union’s expense. 
Here is the rub from the U.A.W.’s 
standpoint: any group of employees, 
non-union as well as union, may have 
a shop committee. 

In view of all the union’s oratory on 
behalf of an annual wage and high 
minimum hourly rate, it is surprising to 
find the U.A.W. agreeing that it is 
impossible to set up a uniform mini- 
mum wage rate for all G.M. plants 
because of the variety of conditions 
under which they operate. Such rates 
are to be decided by local shop com- 
mittees in conference with local plant 
managers. No mention is made of an 
annual wage, which the industry has 


contended is unworkable because of 
violent flunctuations retail car 
demand. 


Merit Group Recognized 

Seniority rules recognize, as did the 
Wolman board two years ago, a “merit 
group” which, in the management's 
judgment, is essential to a plant's opera- 
tion. Length of service is secondary 
in selecting members of that group. In 
case of a minor dip in output, the work 
week is to be Por tee” before any em- 
ployee is laid off the rolls. For longer 
periods of reduced work, temporary em- 
ployees (those with less than six 
months’ service) are first laid off, then 
the work week is lowered before men 
of seniority rank are affected. If it 
becomes necessary to cut production 
sharply over a considerable time, straight 
seniority is modified to give preference 


LINKED AGAIN— 
Another air route con- 
necting the United 
States and Mexico was 
recently inaugurated 
by Ambassador Fran- 
cisco Majera of Mex- 
ico (right), and Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacher, 
general manager of 
Eastern Airlines, who 
checked the map just 
before the first air- 
plane left the Newark, 
N, J., airport. 
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to employees with dependents. Twel, 
consecutive months of unemployme 
or a voluntary quit or a discharge brea) 
seniority, which is by depa 
or non-interchangeable occu; 
groups. 
The so-called speed-up is dec! aired 
local matter. If workers clai: 
operations are timed too fast r 
foreman is unable to adjust t! 
plaint, jobs will be retimed. |; 
dentally the speed-up issue to: 
conference time than any other q 
despite all the publicity rumpu 
over it. The local managemer 
decide day rates as against pic 
according to employees’ wishes. | 
corporation, indifferent as to 
method prevails, is willing to use 
The general trend in the motor in: 
however, is toward a straight 
rate. 


30-Hour Week Premature 


Recognizing the country isn’t re 
it, the union didn't press hard for ¢ 
30-hour week. General Motors 
continue to pay time and a halt 
all work over eight hours a day 
40 hours a week. Operating 45 |! 

a week in most plants today, it 
remain on that basis throughout th 
spring peak. 

There are to be no suspensions o: 
stoppages of work until every etfort ' 
settle grievances has been exha 
and in no case without approval of t! 
union's international officers. This pu' 
squarely on the union's shoulders th: 
matter of stopping unauthorized si 
down strikes (18 have occurred in Gen 
eral Motors the past month). Notab 
absent from the agreement is any refer 
ence to shop stewards. Union officii 
are said to prefer shop committees 0: 
nine rather than 50 to 100 stewards in 
every plant; it is much easier to plac 
responsibility and enforce orders. 


Runs Until June 11 


The agreement runs without modific: 
tion of any kind until June i1, after 
which it is subject to changes or ter 
mination on 60 days’ notice by either 
party. Within 10 days after notice : 
given, the other party must agree to the 
suggested change or arrange for a con 
ference to talk it over. 

Study of the agreement deepens the 
conviction that the overshadowing poist 
won by the union is recognition and the 
chance to organize and enlarge its men 
bership without fear of discrimination 
by management. 


The agreement als 
confirms the suspicion that the union 
probably never intended to push some 
of its demands too hard, using them 
only for trading purposes. Much of the 
grief in connection with labor relations 
is thrown back in the laps of local plant 
managers where General Motors said 
at the very start of the strike it should 
rest. 
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ARE NEEDED 
Specify 

POWER 


@ Under cover, behind the scenes, off the beaten 


New York City added 300 International tractors to its snow-removal fleet this 
post winter. Since 1927 New York has put 600 Internationals into this service. 


path, or maybe right out in front of you—International 


Tractors and International-powered Equipment on 


The smaller International wheel tractor, the I-12, a compact unit for fast service 
in cramped areas. Shown here hauling pulp paper from warehouse to shipside. 


the job! A heavy share of the world’s heavy work is 
handled more rapidly and more profitably with Inter- 
national Harvester cooperation. 

When you need mobile or stationary industrial 
power, call in the world’s largest tractor builder. Call 
on our 35-year experience. See what our line of 
TracTracTors (crawlers), wheel tractors, and power 
units can do to fit your needs exactly. See what our 
great network of service has to offer. International 
industrial dealers and Company-owned branches 


..! ore ready to advise you on any power problem. 
INTERNATIONAL Harvester COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 


The powerful TD-40 TracTracTor, o Diesel crawler, delivering performance, 
efficiency, and economy on a construction project. 


Chicago, Illinois 


At Left: The smaller TracTracTor, International T-20, 
on a logging operation. Exclusive International 
design makes the TracTracTors the most 
accessible, most easily serviced crawler 
tractors on the market. 


The heart of this tractor servicing the Zephyr is one of 
} \ the 12 International power units. Power unit sizes 4 
» range up to 110 max. h. p. Gasoline, Diesel; 

- 4 and 6-cylinder. International 
power cuts cost on count- 
less jobs. 
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TELLS WHY 
INDUSTRIALISTS 
CHOOSE 


JANITROL 


GAS-FIRED UNIT HEATERS 


@ Janitrol Unit Heaters provide an 
efficient, trouble-free heating system 
flexible in meeting the changing 
requirements of modern industry. 
This is why thousands of factories, 
warehouses and other industrial and 
commercial establishments have 
adopted these independent, self-con- 
tained automatic unit heaters for 
complete or auxiliary space heating 
... Ideal for plant expansion... spot 
heating... or for auxiliary heat in 
offices when central heating is off in 
spring and fall. 


Installation is easy... operation ec- 
onomical. Suspended from the ceil- 
ing...occupying no floor space... 
Janitrol Unit Heaters circulate warm 
air where and when it is needed in 
exactly the quantity required. See 
your Gas Company or any Janitrol 
dealer. Write for free booklet. 


SURFACE COMBUSTION CORPORATION 
Toledo, Ohio 


GAS-FIRED UNIT HEATERS 
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Store Makes War on Price-F ixing 


R. H. Macy & Co. retaliates against manufacture, 


who issue “fair trade’? contracts. Uses ads and sign. : 


to rouse people against price-fixed goods. 


Wirn the formal declaration of war, 
served last week on national advertisers 
by R. H. Macy & Co., New York de- 
partment store, the guerrilla warfare 
which has been the order of the day 
along the distribution front for months 
past develops suddenly into the long- 
predicted Battle of the Brands (BW’— 
Feb6'37,p13 ;Feb13,p17). 


The Macy Plan 


Its ultimatum, occasioned by the New 
York Court of Appeals decision sus- 
taining the Constitutionality of the Feld- 


Crawford fair trade law (BW —Mar 


3'37,p20) minced no words. In full 
page newspaper space, it informed 
manufacturers that because the law 
opened the door to price-fixing by 
manufacturers—‘‘and price-fixing means 
price-raising’’—it intended to give cus- 
tomers a clear choice between products 
sold under fair trade contracts and the 
private brands on which the store alone 
dictates the price. This, Macy's an- 
nounced, it would accomplish by identi- 
fying the first type of merchandise with 
the label ‘‘Price-fixed by the manufac- 


| REPRISAL—Bourjois, Inc., won its suit 


against a Brooklyn druggist and secured 
thereby a decision which sustains beyond 
challenge the constitutionality of New 
York’s fair trade law. But Macy’s, the 
world’s largest department store, is de- 
termined to make the victory a costly one 
for the cosmetic company and all other 
manufacturers who issue price contracts. 
Labels pasted right on the products, coun- 
ter displays making price comparisons as 
direct as possible, and store signs are 


Macy’s ammunition. 
Business Week Photos 


THIS ARTICLE 1S 
BY THE MANUFACTURER OR 
WHOLESALER UNDER THE 
N.Y. FELD-CRAWFORD | Aw 


turer or wholesaler under the Fei; 
Crawford New York law” and 
second type of merchandise with 
label “Macy's Own. Why Pay Mo; 
Quality Approved by Macy's B 
Standards.” 

This week, Macy's has carried ; 
campaign one step further, placing ex: 
merchandising and advertising sup; 
behind its private label goods, p|ac: 
ing the store with signs that take th: 
theme from the product labels, and- 
most effective of all—putting 


fixed products and similar Macy tac 


chandise side by each on the « 
with appropriate counter cards to poir 


LOOK /: THIS LABEL! 


| 


MACY’S| 
OWN 


“WHY PAY MORE?” 


— IT MEANS QUALITY 
AT A LOW CASH PRICE 


NOT Price Fixeo ! 


MACY'S BAU DE COLOGNE 
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12) TONS OF MILK BEHIND US 
»-CURVES AHEAD” 


BUSINESS WEEK 


by Lowell Thomas 


“We had just topped the brow of Dead- 
man’s Hill—not many miles from my farm 
in the Taconic Mountains. Down we 
started! A steep grade. A road slippery 
with mud. Sharp curves ahead. 

“Here was one of the danger spots on 
that devil stretch through the mountains. 
“I had visions of a skid. A blow-out. 
There were thrills at every curve. But to 
the driver, Larry Edwards, this mountain 
run is old stuff. 


“He drives one of the 96 giant milk 
trucks owned by H. L. & F. McBride of 
Goshen, N. Y. They pound the high- 
ways night and day, seven days a week. 


“On these runs a skid is mighty danger- 
ous. A flat tire means an hour and a 
half lost. A blow-out. .. ? 

“Tire trouble used to come often. Too 
often for safety. But, they tell me, with 
Goodrich Triple Protected Silvertowns, 
they've never had an accident caused by 
tires! Not one sidewall blow-out! 


850,000 MILES A YEAR 
“Later I talked to H. L. McBride. He 
said, ‘Our trucks travel about 850,000 
miles a year. Loads are heavy. The 
country is hilly. Many roads are ~—_ 
crowned. But tire trouble is practically 
a thing of the past. Our Goodrich Tires 
average better than 58,000 miles. 
“There's a mauling job of the hardest 
there's a tire record that 
speaks for itself.” 


Lowell Thomas, world traveler, adven- 
turer and farmer, found a new thrill in 
visiting this big scale trucking operation. 
He heard an amazing story of tire per- 


21 


formance. What's back of this record? 
Well, here are the facts. 

Goodrich knows that 8 out of 10 pre- 
mature truck tire failures are sidewall 
breaks. Goodrich decided to do some- 
thing about it. 


TIRES NOW TRIPLE PROTECTED 


Engineers worked for months. Brought 
out a new invention—Triple Protection. 
Built into the sidewall, it keeps tires 
oung. Lets "em wear out S-L-O-W-L-Y 
instead of blowing out in a hurry. 
Here are the three points of dollar- 
saving Triple Protection: 
PLYFLEX — distributes stresses throughout 
e the tire — prevents ply separation — checks 
local weakness. 
PLY-LOCK —protects the tire from breaks 
e@ caused by short plies tearing loose above 
the bead. 
3 100% FULL-FLOATING CORD—climinates 
e cross cords from a// plies — reduces heat in 
the tire 12%. 
There's something for every trucker to 
think about. It means sure protection 
against unnecessary road delays. Good- 
bye to big repair bills. More mileage 
than ever fuile into a truck tire before. 
For tire information see a Goodrich 
dealer or write The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 44TH STREET 


BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK + LONDON 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


law requiring the 
| Macy’s) of all products sold under price 


BUSINESS WEEK 


the Macy moral. Thus far, of the more 
than 350,000 separate articles in the 
store, only about 200 are affected by 
the fair trade contracts. But in its 
campaign against the legislation, Macy's 
is making considerable capital out of 
the scant ammunition which it has im- 
mediately at hand. 


Trade Feels Campaign 


Already, the Macy campaign is mak- 
ing itself felt, according to trade reports. 
A number of liquor distillers and whole- 
salers jacked prices an average of 26°% 
as soon as the New York Court of 
Appeals announced reversal of _ its 
previous decisions, but others, ap- 
parently conscious of how propaganda 
about price-fixing could endanger even 
further their precarious fight against 
local option laws and state regulation, 
are holding off price advances. 

On Wednesday, book publishers who 
have fought valiantly for the fair trade 
law assembled for a policy powwow in 
New York, but increasing doubt about 
the wisdom of fair trade contracts has 
apparently broken their once solid front 
against Macy’s and at least three of the 
biggest have privately said they would 
confine contracts for the present to one 
or two titles. 

Drug manufacturers, whose support 
of the fair trade cause has been largely 


| directed by the — of organized 
| independents, too 


immediate advantage 
of the opportunity to issue and enforce 
price contracts, but, as a symptom of 
manufacturer sentiment, it is confi- 


| dentially reported that at least two large 
| producers who formerly refused to let 


Macy's handle their goods are offering 
no objection to their sale at Macy's now 


| under the “‘price-fixed” labels. The as- 


sumption in the trade is that they are 
taking this means of quietly supplying 
additional ammunition to opponents of 
the fair trade law—a measure for which 
they privately have no regard. 


_ Consumers Are Busy 


While other distributors, notably the 
big New York department stores like 


| Gimbel’s and Hearn’s, are considering 


ways of making similar reprisals against 


| national advertisers, a movement is on 


foot among women’s clubs and various 
consumer groups on behalf of a state 
labeling (a /a 


contracts. 

Trade interests, speculating on the ex- 
tent to which the fight may go, wonder 
if the New York decision may not 
prove a boomerang rather than a boon 
to passage of the Tydings-Miller federal 
fair trade law—particularly if the veiled 
threat of Macy's president, Percy S. 
Straus, to put the store's private brands 
into the national field, offering them 
to the public through non-competing 
outlets, should prove to have real sub- 
stance to it. 
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Get Credit at Macy's 


Customers will be able to 4, 
that—but theyll get it from 
Morris Plan, not Macy’s. 


“No one is in debt to Macy's.” 

The 80-year-old watchword 
world’s largest department st 
rings true, but for the first tim 
history customers will soon be 
buy on credit at R. H. Macy & 
New York. 

The store itself will handle no 
accounts, but credit for purchas 
be extended right on the prem: 
the Morris Plan Industrial B. 
New York. 
final settlement, but in its main 
tials the scheme, which has been a 
ris Plan project from the beginn 
all ready for operation next mon: 


How the Plan Will Work 
Following its conventional 
financing, Morris Plan will issue 
of credit ($200 minimum) at 6’ 
interest per annum added on 
outset; the loans, secured by liens 
purchases at Macy’s, will be payal 
a regular instalment basis. On ma} 
purchase a borrower who has qu 
under the plan will present his let: 
credit for payment, and a special 
clerk will take the letter fy goer 
gether with one copy of the trip 
sales check to Morris Plan offices 
store. The financing company wil! 
mediately issue a draft, drawn to M 
credit, for payment of the goods, 
corresponding charge will be 
against the customer's letter of c: 
From the point of view of the s 
which onal on the venture wit 
fingers well crossed, the acid tes 
the plan is whether the increase in ¢! 
sales of high unit price merchandis 
notably electrical appliances—is 
cient to offset any nebulous loss in * 
effectiveness of advertising and 
chandising appeals, principally its then 
of ‘we sell for 6 less because we s 
only for cash.” That's why Mas 
wants to emphasize the fact that 
availability of Morris Plan loans i 
departure from the straight cash po! 
And Macy’s figures that the best 
to emphasize that fact is to say not 


and let the Morris Plan do all the « r 


ing. Hence there will be no ; 
advertising fanfare—only a discreet 


cularization of Morris Plan clients for 


the time being. 


The net of the whole situation is th« 
Macy’s is not averse to capitalizing o: 
the rising popularity of instalment sc! 


ing (it attempted to do that by a « 
erative arrangement with Rex Cole, 
pliance distributor, a few years bac! 


if it can accomplish that without «x 
sacrifice of its reputation as the only big 
New York department store, exccp 


Hearn’s, to sell strictly for cash. 


A few details remain fo- 
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N its selection of non-rust alloys, in- 
dustry shows a constantly increas- 
ing preference for EVERDUR. This 
ve ee versatile metal is as rustless as copper 
Saes in ¢ and as strong as steel! In addition, 
and me EVERDUR is non-magnetic, highly 


ly its t! resistant to fatigue, readily workable 
1USE WE 5 hot or cold, and is easily welded by 
vhy Mac commonly used methods. 

ct that To this combination of desirable 
loans is qualities, add this important fact: 
EVERDUR Metal costs lessthan other 
aes types of high-strength, corrosion-re- 
say nothing 

Mf the tal sisting metals! No wonder it has estab- 
ca one lished itself in practically every field 
Recreet cif- of engineering and manufacture. 
clients for If you are interested in a high- 
i strength, non-rust metal for any pur- 
tion 1s ¢ 

talizing 
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Offices and Agencies in Principal Citi 


Every year 
industry makes greater 
use of non-rust 


EVERDUR* Metal 
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This workman is “welding in” the head of a 10,000- 
gallon storage tank of rustproof EVERDUR Metal 


This strong, corrosion-resisting metal is 
easily fabricated and moderate in cost 


pose, investigate EVERDUR. Ie is 
available in all commercial forms, in- 
cluding plates, sheets, rods, bars, wire, 
tubes and ingots for ‘casting. Publica- 
tion E-5 on request. 009 


A few popular uses for 
EVERDUR Metal 


e Hot water storage tanks. 

e Electrical accessories for outdoor 
equipment. 

e Nuts, bolts, screws, etc. 

e Seamless pipe and tubes for con- 
veying corrosive solutions. 


e Electrical conduit. 

e Air conditioning equipment. 

e Screens, gates, etc., in sewage 
treatment plants. 


RUSTLESS AS COPPER + STRONG AS STEEL 
THE AMERICAN BRASS CO., General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut 


s. In Canada: Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New Toronto, Ontario 


ANACON pA 


from mine to consumer 


To guard against service inter- 
ruptions and power failure, duc 
to rust and corrosion, many parts 
of outdoor electrical equipment 
are made of high-strength, cor- 
rosion-resistant EVERDUR 


Built for permanence, the high-speed Rapid 
Transit Line of the Delaware River Bridge, 
connecting Camden, N.J., with Philadelphia, 
utilizes 214,000 pounds of EVERDUR 
Electrical Conduit 


Millions of EVERDUR Bolkts, Screws, and 
Accessories are in daily use under a wide 
variety of service conditions, resisting cor- 
rosive waters, pases and vapors 


* EVERDUR is a trade-mark of The 
American Brass Company registered 
in the United States Patent Office 
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Oil and Air Show 


New trends and rising 


sales are revealed for oil 


burners and air conditioners as makers hold joint 
exhibition and individual shows. 


As evidenced by the 14th National 
Oil Burner and Air Conditioning Expo- 
sition, Philadelphia, Mar. 15-19, the 
trend in household oil burners continues 
toward “guns,” or pressure outfits, and 
away from “rotaries” which atomize oil 
by centrifugal force. The “fire pot,” 
first commercially successful type to 
open up the whole home oil burning 
field twenty years ago, is still built, but 
not to be found on exhibition. Com- 
mercial units, burning heavier fuels, 
stick pretty closely to pressure atomiza- 
tion. Though those in the know assign 
various reasons for the trend toward 
guns, two stand up on analysis: ability 
to burn heavier, and cheaper, oils; abil- 
ity of smaller makers to secure more or 
less standard units for assembled jobs. 

The trend in guns further subdivides 
into conversion guns, which stand on 
the floor with their muzzles trained 
into orthodox furnace fireboxes, and 
flange-type guns, built for mounting on 
the side, or on the front, or within the 
outer casings, of furnaces designed spe- 
cially for oil firing. Conversion guns 


still further subdivide into those with 
adjustable three-point floor stands and 
others with broad one-piece flat bases, 
the latter having increased in number 
during the past year. Salesmen prefer 
the more sightly flat bases; service men 
on the dirty end of installation prefer 
three-point ; both like continuing trends 
toward vivid color and streamlining. 


Rapid Rise of Industry 


Never has there been better oppor- 
tunity for the oil burner industry to 
ride an accelerating prosperity curve. 
Conservative as the U.S. Department of 
Commerce figures are, they show 196,- 
877 oil burners shipped in 1936—a 
41.7 increase over 1935's 138,899, 
and a 95.5 increase over 1934's 100,- 
692. Oil burner salesmen will be 
further spurred to effective action by the 
knowledge that mechanical coal stoker 


gains were even more accelerated. The 
86,080 stoker units shipped in 1936 
represent an increase of 79.5 over 


1935’s 47,936, and a good fat 200% 
over 1934's 28,704. 


KOPPERS 


total capacity in the country. 


2,000,000 CUBIC FOOT CAS HOLDER ERECTED BY BARTLETT 
HAYWARD DIVISION FOR THE HUDSON VALLEY FUEL COR- 
PORATION—This photo shows the center column 
type waterless gas holder built at Troy, N.Y. by 
Bartlett Hayward Division, Koppers Company, 
of Baltimore, Md. This gas holder incorporates 
proved and established features of safe, economic 
operation. Bartlett Hayward Division is the lead- 
ing builder of both water seal and waterless gas 
holders, and has built a large percentage of the 


Illustrated Book on 
Koppers sent to Ex- 
ecutives on Request 


KOPPERS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Air conditioning is still ano: 
cess story, though accurate co: 
figures have been made i 
through a shift in the statisti 
employed by the Commerce De 
In January, 1936, the governme: 
ticians began to compile report 
manufacturers in the field as 
the former 56. Thus to comp 
air conditioning billings of $43 
in 1936 with 1935’s $17,126,7 
ders on the fruitless. But, whi 
a unified sales call to install a 
tioning before hot weather sets 
uary, 1937, sales raced far aboy 
ary, 1936, some say by more than 

As to trends in air conditior 
sign, two stand out: more an 
manufacturers house both heati 
conditioning equipment in one « 
sheet-metal cabinet; more and 
recognizing that complete air cor 
ing comes high for the average 
holder, go in for the “split s 
wherein living rooms and one 
bedrooms are fully conditioned, 
rest of the house left to get al 
straight radiator or register heat, 
an auxiliary attic fan to cool things of 
in summer. 

The exposition proper did not t 
whole story. An important gr 
manufacturers, dissatisfied with one ot 
the sponsoring organizations, 
space at Hotel Philadelphian f 
pressive private shows. Still 
group, even more dissatisfied, dk 
not to exhibit at all. 


Japan Buys Our Trucks 


THERE’S a sudden demand on 


Pacific Coast for used trucks ot 
Ford and Chevrolet 1}-ton \ 
Second-hand dealers in San Fra: 


and Los Angeles are scouring 
country for jobs that have run 
than 10,000 miles, haven't had 
linders rebored, and haven't been 
jected to any other major repairs. 

Reason: Japan wants trucks. | 
anese truck manufacturers have 
structed agents in San Francisco 
rush them as many of the vehicles 
possible. In Japan they'll be recon 
ditioned, equipped with new bodies 
and sold, according to the Nippones 
manufacturers, “to supply the demand 
for trucks resulting from the progres 
of architectural and highway engincer 
ing.” All of which means, say & 
porters, that probably they'll be used 
in connection with the current Japanese 
military highway program. 

Used trucks dealers aren’t worrying 
about the ultimate destination of the 
vehicles. They're greatly concerned 
over the scarcity of the supply. Duc 
to the depression, they say, California 
owners of this type of vehicle appr 
ently decided to run their jobs to the 
final mile, and dealers find few unit 
available to fit Japanese specifications. 
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New Crack Trains 


Lichtweight 20th Century and 
Broadway Limited may cut 
time. Santa Fe buys 52 cars. 


Turis major railroads, the New York 
Central, the Pennsylvania, and the 
Fe, in pursuance of the railroads’ 
| policy to give faster and more 
nfortable passenger service, made 
important news last week. 

The New York Central and the 


Santa 


gene 


ynsylvania jointly announced that en- 

new, lightweight, streamlined 
Twentieth Century and Broadway 
Limiteds would be placed in service be- 
tween New York and Chicago soon. 
Officials declined to comment on plans 
to cut the running time, but this is ex- 
pect ted to be reduced half an hour or 
an hour from the 16} hours now re- 
wired. The new trains will be built by 

e Pullman Co. 

Samuel T. Bledsoe, president of the 

nta Fe, told Business Week the road 
had ordered 52 lightweight, stainless 
steel cars, in addition to the nine cars 
previously ordered for the new, stream- 
lined Super Chief, and the impending 
installation of streamlined Pullman 
ars on the Chief. The 52 new cars, 
ordered from the E. G. Budd Manufac- 
turing Co., builders of the Super Chief, 
include 30 passenger coaches for use on 
the Scout, and 10 de luxe diners, six 
lounge cars, and six club baggage cars, 
for use on the Chief. 

Thus the Santa Fe will have three 
extra-fine trains between Chicago and 
Los Angeles. Completion of the Super 
Chief has been held up by sitdown 
strikes in plants of companies supply- 
ing materials to Budd. The Santa 
Fe now expects delivery about May 1. 


FOR A SNACK—The Southern Pacific's 
“coffee shop car” on the new streamlined 
Devlight of the San Francisco-Los An- 
geles run, offers a wide range of light 
lunches for those who do not care to have 
meals in the regular dining ear. 


| 
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12,000 
New Johs for 
New England 


4 ORE than 12,000 new jobs 
\ were created during the 
past five years in communities 
served by the New England Gas 

nd Electric Association of the 
Associated System. These new jobs resulted from the location of 168 
new concerns in these areas and the expansion of 3 LL alre. idy there. 

This activity was encouraged by a definite sndustrial development pr 
gram, in which community organizations, the Ne w Englan J G s and 
Electric Association, and the Sy stem's Industrial Development Divi- 
sion cooperated. 

The textile, shoe, metals, and 200 other types of New England 
industries profit from that section's skilled labor, nearness to mass 
markets, fine tradition of quality, and general spirit of cooperation. 

Full information about this area may be secured from New Eng- 
land Gas and Electric Association, Cambridge, Mass., or from our 
Industrial Development Division, 150 Broadway, New York. 


Shaded Areas Are Princthal Communiti 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


STEAM DROP HAMMER 
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International 
ENTER CONSUMER GRADES—For rule-of-thumb methods and the fallibility of the 
human eye, hosiery inspectors will shortly substitute grading standards that are more 


The exact size and location of an imperfection will determine 


whether a stocking is a second (“irregular” is an optional term) or a third, Methods 
of knitting will determine the construction standard—A, B, or substandard. And pro- 
ducers who adopt the National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers’ grading plan 
will label all hose which fail to meet top requirements with the appropriate grade of 
the eight (above) registered by the association 


First Big Test of Grade Labeling 


After three years of study and negotiation, the National 
Association of Hosiery Manufacturers adopts plans 
for marking grades on women’s stockings. 


THERE are three ways to sell goods. 
One way is to tell the buyer that the 
product is swell and let it go at that. 
That's advertising in its essence, and for 
unnumbered years it has done an ade- 
quate job. But when swell became 
sweller, then swell then something 
even more superlative, the buyer be- 
came suspicious and advertising adjec- 
tives lost their punch. 

Another way is to tell the buyer that 
the product is swell because according 
to test it has this quality and that qual- 
ity. Though it is also an old approach, 
this second sales method did not attain 
Ww idespread use until the depression 
when stores and advertisers sought to 
buttress advertising appeals against de- 
clining consumer confidence. Testing 
laboratories flourished on all sides, but 
the consumer, bewildered by a plethora 
of conflicting guarantees, has come 
rapidly to the conclusion that what is 
one manufacturer's “tested grade A” is 
just another manufacturer's poison. 

Out of that conclusion stems the in- 
creasingly insistent consumer demand 
for a general adoption throughout in- 
dustry of a third method of selling 


goods—a method whereby the buyer is 
given assurance (preferably by a tag or 
mark right on the product) that it 
measures up to such and such a standard 
of quality which is par for all other 
manufacturers of similar goods. 

Although this technique of buying 
by standard or specification generally 
governs all industrial purchases—from 
lead pencils to turbines—not until this 
week has any industry attempted to 
adapt it to consumer needs. This week, 
hosiery manufacturers break the ice. 

The plan to grade women’s full- 
fashioned hose and to mark those grades 
right on the stocking isn’t one that has 
nushroomed into actuality. Having 
germinated during the days of NRA 
and been carefully cultivated by Earl 
Constantine, managing director of the 
National Association of Hosiery Manu- 
facturers, it finally reaches full bloom 
only after three years of painstaking 
effort. 

The first problem was to obtain agree- 
ment on what makes a good stocking 
good—on the basis of what measurable 
factors one stocking could be declared 
first-grade, another substandard. The 
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opinion of big hosiery buyers 
consumers was solicited, and it 
apparent that the standards « 
of 21 hosiery manufacturers wo 
to contend with three different 
quality measurement: what q 
thread was used, how the stock 
knitted, and what happened to | 
knitting. 


Construction and Inspecti: , 


The committee decided to con 
on the last two aspects of the pr: 
standards of construction rng 
of inspection—and to defer to 
later date recommendations cover 
proved methods of testing fab: 
stretch, abrasion, etc. 

Standards of construction ar 
mined literally by how much 
goes into a stocking, what ty 
thread it is, and how it is knitted. 
the new regulations rovide 
Standard A hose, of 2-1 
silk, 54-gauge, must contain n 
than 1,620 rows of stitches from t 
to the heel and must not have mor 
eight flare narrowings. Standard 
quirements for the same gauge ho 
1,460 rows of stitches and a max: 
number of ten flare narrowings; 
ings of this gauge that fail to me 
B requirements are automatically « 
as substandard. 

Specific requirements govern the 


st 


struction of hosiery of every weight a: 
width down to service hose knitted ot 


12-11 thread, 39 gauge, where 


Standard A specifications are 1,070 1 


of stitches and a maximum of 
flare narrowings. All 


or shorter hose must 
proportionately. 


measure 


To Limit Human Error 


Standards of inspection are desig: 


to substitute mechanical measure! 


for fallible human judgment in gradi 


the finished product as to quality 
appearance. 
terial and others resulting from 


knitting process cannot be avoided 
the commercial gps of hos 


but the standards committee rea 
that the importance of those defects 
determined both by how big they 
and where they occurred in the |! 
Consequently, a zoning system was 
vised for the guidance of fa 
inspectors. 

In Zone IV of a stocking—the 


8 inches above the heel—no cast, s 


or other irregularity is permitted; 
such defect automatically classifies 


stocking as an irregular or sec 


whether it be of Standard A or B 
struction. In Zone III, the next 


inches, no irregularity is permitted 
sheer stockings, though heavy ser 
weight hose may show a defect up 


16th of an inch. In Zone II, w 


construct 
specifications are based on a standard 
stocking length of 31 inches, and long 


Certain defects in the : 
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» to the welt or top of the stock- 
greater tolerance ranging up to 
s of an inch is allowed, while in 


Zone I—the top of the stocking which 
the Committee figured was not normally 
in viow—Vvirtually anything goes. <A 
sew up” or defect exceeding 3 of an 


ny place in the hose automatically 
es the stocking as a third. 


Agreement Forms Circulated 

After finally disposing of all issues 
raised by competitive self-interest and 
gaining industry-wide approval of the 
standards, the national association this 
week is mailing out agreement forms 
for the signature of individual hosiery 
producers. Manufacturers will not be 
req tired to declare grades on hose that 
satisfy the Standard A requirements for 
both construction or inspection, but 
other hose will have to be stamped with 
the appropriate mark of the eight grade 
symbols which the association has regis- 
ered with the Patent Office. The manu- 
facture and use of transfers for stamp- 
ing of the grade labels is controlled 
through the association's licenses. 

Concurrence in the use of the 
standards is expected in a relatively 
short time from manufacturers repre- 
senting two-thirds of the industry's total 
output. This will enable the associa- 
tion then to petition for adoption of its 
grading plan as a United States Com- 
mercial Standard which under federal 
law would make use of the system ob- 
ligatory on all manufacturers. 

Support from distributing interests, 
notably the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, is expected to be a power- 
ful factor in influencing widespread use 
of the standards soon. Meanwhile, the 
success or failure of the hosiery plan 
will be watched by other trade interests, 
principally in the fabrics and canning 
fields, where there has been a strong 
demand from consumers for the adop- 
tion of grade labeling. The New York 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
been demanding of retailers a declara- 
tion of woolen content in the purchase 
of all such goods. The hosiery experi- 


ment, however, is the first nation-wide | 


test of the authenticity of the consumer 
agitation for a new deal in selling. 


Sugar Tax Winning 


Wallace’s plan is expected to 
pass with little change. Refin- 
ers and importers clash. 


SHARP criticism failed even to slow up 
the Department of Agriculture's new 
sugar program as hearings opened this 
week before an argicultural subcommit- 
in the House of Representatives. 
Sputtering opposition already had been 
pretty effectively wet blanketed by a 
luminous statement from Sec. Henry 
A. Wallace who carefully marshaled the 
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on this sturdy crackling letterhead. 
It doesn’t cost an extra cent. 


Hamilton Bond is born of the whitest paper 
pulp made—so white it makes other white 
pulps look gray. Its sturdy finish brilliantly 
supports printing, typing, and erasures. 


See Hamilton Bond. Judge its incredible 
whiteness. Visualize the white for letter- 
heads and envelopes, the 12 clear colors 
for all business uses. Let your printer put 
your next stationery on Hamilton Bond at 
no extra cost. And write for our new port- 
folio to see 10 outstanding letterheads 
printed on Hamilton Bond. 


W. C. HAMILTON & SONS, MIQUON, PA. 


Founded 1856 


‘Finer Papers for Business and Advertising 
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MAF 
Administration's detense of the quota | 
system and the arguments for the pro- | ‘ ; C1 
posed tax of a lb. (BW —Maro'37, | 
p64). | 
Close observers confidently predict 
speedy passage of the pending bills with 
little, if any, modification. Chief hurdle ee Ect 


is the reciprocal trade treaty with Cuba. , 
That imposes a tariff of 0.9¢ a lb. on — 
sugar imported from the island and Y 
allows for a tax of as much as }¢ in 
addition. It's a question now if Cuba nef 
will accept a tax of a Ib. without a STE W ART 


compensatory reduction in the tariff. 


However, the bill's sponsors, headed _ An unfailing barrier against trespa: pa 
by Wallace and congressmen from the vandalism, Stewart Non-Climbable C>, i 
beet producing states, are sticking to the today protects bi on; 
}¢ tax. While the possibility of a com- | of dollars invested in industrial pro; : 

a 1¢ is admitted. few feel Before buying, investigate Stewar! ox. of 
promise at 3¢ 1s admitted, few fee clusive structural advantages. . . . fos van 
that anything lower would be accepted Throughout Construction; Oval - Ba- ps 

1-Beam unbreakable (one piece) Exton 
Arguments Pro and Con sion Arm and other equally impc tant act: 
features, Complete catalog on request W: 

Opponents are divided into several : the 

camps. The American refiners were ee wud 


heard from last week when Earl D.| / act 
Babst, chairman of American Sugar Re- | [— The STEWART e 
fining, declared that the quota system § IRON WORKS CO. inc. Wi 
“hands over to tropical refiners a share 416 Stewart Block : 


of the home market equivalent to the | & CINCINNATI, OHIO tua 


annual requirements of more than 13,- 


000,000 Americans.” He advocated I Ro 
that domestic markets be protected by 
allowing home refiners to process the Wire leg 
nation’s needs, drawing raw supplies, ENCES the 


where needed, from offshore producers. ne! 

Importers of refined sugar Pristled at cot 
the suggestion. P. A. Staples, head of me 
Hershey Corp., asserted that the loop- jue 


sti i ter 
monopoly. Sec. Wallace. too, PENCIL COST th. 
against the domestic refiners whose 0 oo ers 


rofits previously have aroused his ire. 
Wallace declared that the trouble with THIS EASY WAY du 


fostering domestic production, by tariffs, to 
| is that competition gets too keen, while ele “4 pr 
quotas hold down home production but - a 


Not only | protect producers’ profit margins. “TURNING Lead IntoGold.” new free 
| The present quota percentages are “a book, an analysis of | how ‘thousands 
| tant 
in Chicago but all over due, before long, to be challenged by | the se 


congressmen from Louisiana and | cal pencil, with exclusive Grip-Tip. Send an 
for your copy now! 


Florida. They are intent on getting | ayropoint COMPANY, BW-3 ig 
the world higher quotas for cane growers in this 1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago, I tic 


country but have been pulling their bi 
the Palmer House punches so far as the Administration 


‘The Better Pencil 
program is concerned. The warmth of | pe 


is ranked foremost by their opposition, it is believed, depends gi 
on how much of the reduction in the | Atlas Corporation th 


experienced travelers. | —— is allotted to their 


* Meanwhile, the sugar trade is gossip- 
ing over the possibility of Cuba being | 


Semi-Annual Dividend Li 
on Common Stock th 


NoTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a semi- 
annual dividend of 40¢ per share has 
overlooked the next time quota increases been declared on the Common Stock st. 


THE 
are passed out. There is some suspicion 15, 1937, to bolders of such stock of 2 
that Washington isn’t so kindly dis- record at the close of business March \ 
1937, 
| military dictatorship. oreover, it 1s March 10, 1937. y 


known that some of the other Latin- 
STATE STREET AT MONROE ~- CHICAGO | American countries would like to get . 


Edward T. Lawless, Manager | a slice of the American raw sugar mar- ~ BUSINESS WEEK 


ket, in return for which they would be , 
United States manufactures. BUSINESS WEEK, 330 W. 42d St, N. Y. C. ! 
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Curbing State Courts 


Roosevelt’s federal effort has 


echo in legislatures. 
bills are proposed. 


Drastic 


Ecuors of President Roosevelt's shot 


t the Supreme Court and the federal 


judiciary are reverberating around state 


capt 


is where the local lawmakers are 


manifesting unwonted interest in the 
reform of state court systems. 
For example, two “surprisingly dras- 


tic 


measures,” both of which involve 


amendment of state constitutions, have 
been introduced in Pennsylvania and 
Washington, according to the Council 


of State Governments. 


The Pennsyl- 


vania measure would completely deny 
ro state courts the power to invalidate 
acts of the General Assembly, and the 
Washington proposal would require 
the concurrence of two-thirds of the 
judges in outlawing any legislation en- 


acted by the legislature or by initiative. | 


Wisconsin Follows Suit 


tually 


of national action is vir- 
uplicated in Wisconsin where a 


strong move is afoot to apply the whole 
Roosevelt judiciary program to the state 
courts and where simultaneously state 
legislators are considering a bill for 
the pension of judges, 4 la the Sum- 


ner-McCarran federal act. 


The Wis- 


consin bill provides voluntary retire- 
ment, but only on half pay, for circuit 


judges who have serve 


15 years and 


supreme court judges who have served 
ten years. The bill provides, however, 
that retired judges “shall have the pow- 
ers of a court commissioner, and shall 
perform such judicial or other public 
duties and functions as may be assigned 
to them from time to time by the su- 


preme court.” 


Other States Have Plans 


Arkansas, Louisiana, and Massachu- 


setts already have voluntary retirement 
and pension plan in effect, and at least 
two other states are considering adop- 
tion of some such plan. Minnesota's 
bill specifies the age of 70, and half pay | 


tor all judges, while Delaware's pro- 


posed pension of $150 a month would 


go only to supreme court judges more 


than 80 years of age who have served | 


12 years on the high state bench. Only | 
Louisiana’s existing law is as liberal as | 
the new federal measure. 
common 


Much more 


among the 


States are laws for the obligatory re- 


without 
period o 


years. 


nsions, 


rement of all state judges, with or 
after 
service averaging 8 to 10 
Other states provide for retire- 


a specified | 


ment at a certain age, almost uniformly 
In most states vacancies on all | 
benches are filled by vote of the people 
and do not lie within the appointive 
power of either the governor or the | 


lcgislature. 
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THIS is one of a@ series of advertise- 
ments based not upon our statements 
but upon letters from those who man- 
ufacture, live and work in Metropol- 
itan Oakland. 


“We selected Metropolitan Oak- 
land for our plant because it was 
centrally located on the Pacific Coast, 
and had excellent rail and water 
transportation facilities, which have 
since been supplemented with air 
transport. San Francisco Bay, which 
joins with Metropolitan Oakland, is 
the Gateway of the Orient, where, 
without doubt, lies the future’s most 
fertile field of export trade for West- 
ern Industry. 
“Valleys rich in products of the soil 
flow into Metropolitan Oakland, and 
within a few hours’ ride great forests 
and mines offer their wealth. 
“...good working conditions all the 
year ‘round, which draw a high class 
of labor...ample water, fuel and elec- 
trical power at low cost.” 
Arrtuur L. Smrrn, Production Manager, 
The Sherwin-Williams Co. of California. 
And the vice-president and man- 
aging director writes: 
“...our manufacturing units are lo- 
cated at strategic points. For many 
years all of our products sold on the 
Pacific Coast were brought across the 
continent from our large eastern fac- 
tories, located at Detroit, Newark, 
Cleveland and Chicago. 
*,..the writer made a comprehensive 
survey of available factory sites to fit 
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enler the west 


Portion of Fleischmann’s Yeast plant of Standard Brands of Calif. 


our peculiar needs and finally selected 
Oakland as the ideal location. Some 
of the favorable factors were: 
“Tts ideal location in the Metropolitan 
center, with a population of 1,500,000, 
and a greater market, including the 
11 western states, with more than 12,- 
000,000 population. 
“,..a natural port of entry to the Ha- 
waiian Islands and the Orient...a per- 
fect climate (permitting year-round 
manufacturing operation),a plentiful 
supply of labor, and ample land for 
industrial and residential expansion, 
moderately priced.” 
L. W. Wotcorrt, 

Vice-President and Managing Director, 

The Sherwin-Williams Co. of California. 
A rare combination of advantages 
“We wished to maintain only one 
warehouse west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains...a shipping point that would 
be most nearly at the geographical 
center of the Pacific Slope trade terri 


tory ...ample transportation facilities, 
not only rail and water, but motor 
transportation as well...a densely 
populated community which has a 
back country so rich and productive 
and so vast in extent that a steady 
growth of commerce would be in- 
sured...highly desirable that land 
and attractive homes be reasonable in 
price, the climate mild and uniform, 
and schools of the best. 


“Metropolitan Oakland offered a rare 
combination of all these advantages.” 
J. A. HamMonp, Superintendent, 
The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
If your company is considering a 
western factory or branch tell us your 
requirements, in confidence of course, 
and we will supply you with informa- 
tion to help solve your problem. 
Our booklet—yours for the asking— 
gives data, maps and photographs. 
Write for it, or use the coupon. 


ALAMEDA «+ ALBANY + EMERYVILLE + HAYWARD + OAKLAND +- PIEDMONT +- SAN LEANDRO 
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MONTANA 


WYOMING 


The natural imdustrial 
center of the West * 
FIGURES INDICATE MORNING 
OF DAY OF DELIVERY ArTeR 
SHIPMENT 


@ KEY FACTS THAT MAKE METROPOLITAN OAKLAND 
“THE NATURAL INDUSTRIAL CENTER OF THE WEST...” 


The distribution center ...the most favored loca- 
tion in the West; geographically, and because of low- 
est average freight car davs and freiwht rates. 
The railroad center...the mainland terminus of 
four transcontinental systems. 
The ocean shipping center...over 40 steamship 
lines to west and east coast ports, South America, the 
Orvent and Europe. 
The riverways center... river boats provide low-cost 
transportation to inland citics and agricultural sections. 
The airways center ...OQakland Municipal Airport, 
Alameda Naval Air Base, and trans-Pacific, nation- 
wide and coastwise aviation companies center here. 
The highways center... paved highways to Califor- 
nia and Coast points make truck delivericseconomical 
The industrial site center ...43 miles of improved, 
unimproved, waterfront, tidelands and inland 
Many of the nation’s largest manufacturers have 
plants and branches here. 
The power, fuel and water center... heart of th 
hydro-electric power region, with low rates. Chea 
natural gas and fucl oil. Abundance of pure soft water. 
MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


ME oro ITAN OAKLAND, 


332 Financial Center Building, Oakland, California 
eas 1 me free book let Whales Fo tural Industrial Center 
of the West,"’ and other Met t Oaklar mat 


Firm Name 


LYDF SUNDERLAND, OAKLAND Address. 
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Urge Low Tax on Dime Cigarettes 


Federal Trade Commission wants a rate based on 
price, to replace the fixed tax of 6c on a pack of 20. 
Says Big Four monopoly should be checked. 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Bu- 
reau)—A graduated tax on cigarettes, 
a proposal spiked by the Big Four 
makers three years ago, is revived by 
the Federal Trade Commission. The 
object is to give the dime brands a 
break and thaw out effective price com- 
petition of which the commission has 
no hope so long as the aggregate bus- 


iness of Chesterfield, Camel, Lucky 
Strike, and Old Gold is of “monopo- 
listic proportions.” 

The commission concedes that sepa- 
rately, no one of the Big Four manu- 
facturers is in a monopolistic position, 
but it argues that a differential, based 
on price rather than weight, in the tax 
now uniform at $3 a thousand. should 


BETTER 


Seve JULIUS KESSLER. 09 ot 
“Mere ere stories of men whe heve stepped 
by heen thinking. Mead them. They’ help rou.” 


These stones of prove jays te 


frends ot home Be up bright end car'y 
morning. ready Wo the tnd of wore 

Try © of Kemier's It conte tthe Bur 
you your money bere 


YOU CAN GETA 


CROSS SECTION — 
In one month Sea- 
gram’s runs the gamut 
of liquor advertising. 
Copy placed by its 
Kessler subsidiary last 
month drew down the 
wrath of Federal Al- 
cohol Administrator 
W. S. Alexander who 
charged violation of 
the liquor act of 1935 
and threatened license 
revocation. According 
to trade reports, the 
development of its 
Calvert “clear head” 
theme is under gov- 
ernmental scrutiny, 
lest it skirt too close- 
ly the ban on thera- 
peutic claims. Last 
week’s institutional in- 
sertion for the House 
of Seagram is general- 


TO KESSLER’S! 


ly regarded as the 
type which most effec- 


Co 


tively can forestall the 


Don't be the ‘goat” 
...omorrow ! 


The oid geet “My son, be 


im the way you wee it 
Call for CALVERT. Eo 
joy it gentleman 
should — moderately 
Have pleasant evening. 
and—equally pleasant 
Memories in the morn- 
ing Cal for CALVERT! 


threat of local option 


Meanwhile, 


WE DONT WANT BREAD MONEY 


Laquer luxury—coe of the good things of life. to be bought to stl) whiskey anyone who boys 
ead enjoyed only after the secesmties are prowided Whoever secrssiues or Again we sey, dow! 
fered bread for humerlf or tus family, should aor buy whiskey 

‘The persons we want for our regular cumomer have definise shetinence for some and moderscoe for al) because 
and obuganoms They do aot exceed the one aor good We build chiding prosperity oni * 
the othe: We make mies wo such wuh clear repeat order of cur wise frends 
ferns cence because Neagram are well worth they cost 
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encourage production of cigar: 
varying price brackets, thus pay 
way for wider competition red 
to the benefit of leaf grower 
commission's concern for the 

farmers is explained by the f. 
its inquiry into the cigarette 

was made in conjunction with . 
investigation by Congress into th« 
between crop prices received by : 
and prices paid by consumers 


Dimies’ Depression Record 
The helping hand that the co: mi 


sion would give the dime bra 

nerved by its admiration for th. «8 
battle that, despite the tax handicap 
they were able to give the Big Four i: 


1932. Following a boost in the 
of the leading brands from $6 
$6.85 per 1,000 list price in June, 
sales of dimies at $4.75 list price |caped 
from $% to 22% of total cigarette 
sales by November, 1932 — fr 

32,000,000 to 1,734,883,060 (Septem. 
ber, 1932). Two successive cuts by the 


t 


Irom 


Sales of dime brands dropped 
6.5% by May, 1933, but it was not 
until January, 1934, that the Big Four 
jacked up their price again, to $ 
which has continued to date. Thex« 
circumstances suggest to the comm: 
either that the price of $6.85 was © 
orbitant because of lack of competition 
or that the subsequent reduction was 
below cost, for the purpose of check 
ing if not destroying the growing « 
petition of the 10¢ brands. 


By November, 1933, dime brand 


laws, restrictive state legislation, and further federal interference 
with W. Forbes 
industry moves toward a general cleanup of its advertising. 


Morgan as its elected czar. the 


Nor are we being The House of Seagram 
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yORX HAS BECOME ‘‘HEADQUARTERS FOR AIR CONDITIONING’’ BECAUSE OF THINGS LIKE THESE 


So far there is no such thing 
as a cure for the “‘“common cold.” But medical science 
has not relinquished its search for it. On the assump- 
tion that worthwhile clues in studying certain phases 
of the malady might be uncovered if atmospheric tem- 
perature, humidity and velocity of air motion were held 
constant, scientists at the University of California Hos- 
pital recently made a forward-looking experiment. 

Picture 24 chronic cold sufferers, who average 5 or 
6 colds a year, confined together in a room. Introduced 
into this susceptible gathering was a person suffering 
from a common cold. He sneezed at will. The others 
used his drinking glass. The thermometer with which 
temperatures were taken was not washed. The whole 
group actually was inoculated with nasal secretions 
direct from the cold subject. In the interest of science 
they tried to catch his cold. No measures of prevention 
were used except the room was perfectly air condi- 
tioned . . . temperature was controlled within limits 
of 1°, humidity within 2%. 

To date, the result of this experiment has added a 
tiny store of mew knowledge to the body of facts already 


amassed in the fight against the common cold. But the 
end is not yet... so science searches on! 

York is proud to have played even the humble part 
of having supplied the air conditioning equipment for 
this experiment. The installation differs in no respect 
of engineering from the other 60,000 York installa- 
tions in operation today. 

Whether you own the smallest store on your street 
or the largest building in your city, York Headquarters 
Branches in every important center of demand stand 
ready to help you. York Ice Machinery Corporation, 
York, Pa. Headquarters Branches throughout the World. 


There are a few selected territories 
in which there exists an opportunity 
to represent York as a distributor of 
air conditioning and commercial re- 
Srigeration. Lf you are interested, 
write us as to your qualifications and 
ask for this book. Address Mr. S. EB. 
Lauer, Vice-President, York Ice Ma 
chinery Corporation, York, Penna, 
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sales had recovered to some extent and 
since then have averaged about 11% 
of total sales. 

“Many consumers,” the commission 
notes, “have demonstrated their will- 
ingness to accept the quality of the less 
expensive brands to avoid paying a 
25% higher price. The continued ex- 
istence and availability of those brands 
can be furthered and they can be placed 
in a more secure competitive position 
by relieving them in some measure of 
their disproportionately heavy tax bur- 
den.” 

Pointing out that the dime brand 
makers apparently introduced them at 
the lowest price possible, as the original 
price was never cut in response to the 
reductions in the Big Four brands, the 
commission believes that their ultimate 
success or failure depends in some 
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measure on the government's tax policy. 
The net return to the manufacturers of 
the leading brands is given as $2.38 
per 1,000, exactly double the $1.19 re- 
turn on the 10¢ brands. The retail 
price differential, 12}¢ to 10¢, between 
the two price classes is not nearly so 
great proportionately as the net return 
differential, as the uniform $3 tax rep- 
resents 126.059 of the net return on 
the popular brands and 252.1% on the 
10¢ brands. 

In 1934, Brown & Williamson, the 
leader in the 10¢ field, and Axton- 
Fisher asked Congress for a graduated 
tax that would recognize the difference 
in prices, as in the tax on cigars. They 
proposed a tax of $2.70 per 1,000 
cigarettes on which the manufacturers’ 
net selling price including tax does not 
exceed $4.10. This would mean a 10% 


Just published— 


THE VALUATION 
OF PROPERTY 


A Treatise on the 
Appraisal of Property 


for Different Legal Purposes 


By James C. Bonpricut 


Professor of Finance, Columbia University 


Two volumes, 1270 pages, 6x9 
Price per set—812.00 


HIS remarkable report is the re- 

sult of a ten-year study conducted 
under the direction of Professor Bon- 
bright for the Columbia University 
Council for Research in the Social 
Sciences. 

Part I considers the problem of 
defining “value” in economics and 
in law. 

Part II takes up the various meth- 
ods of valuation that are applied by 
appraisers and the courts, with separate 
chapters on the actual sales, original 


cost, replacement cost, depreciation, 


Bonbright’s The Valuation of 


Send me 
on approval Ir 


Name 

Address 

City and State 
Position ... 


Company 
( Books sent « 


10 days’ Examination On Approval—Send this Coupon 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC., 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. 

Property 

10 days I will send $12.00, plus few cents postage, or return books postpaid. 

(We pay postage on orders accompanied by remittance.) 


Published under the auspices 
of the Columbia University 
Council for Research in the 


Social Sciences 


and capitalized income, as measures 
of value. 

Part III treats of the special prin- 
ciples of valuation that are accepted 
by the courts in different fields of law. 

The book explains existing prece- 
dents and in many cases presents Pro- 
fessor Bonbright’s opinion on_ their 
merits pertinently and sharply. 

The concluding chapter, in addition 
to summarizing outstanding points of 
the treatise, brings the study of valua- 
tion cases to bear on that much dis- 
puted issue of “functionalism” versus 
“conceptualism” in legal thinking. 


(2 volumes), for 10 days’ examination 
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decrease in the present tax rat 
dime brands, with no change i 

on two-for-25¢ brands. It w 
uously opposed by the Big Fo 

are suspected by the commi 
charging all that the traffic w 
The competitive effects of a g: 

tax are conceded by the commi 

be “‘somewhat speculative becaus: 
thorough control of the cigarette ind 
try now concentrated in the hands oj 
few manufacturers but appears 

of careful consideration.” 

As for opponents’ argument t 
leading manufacturers would | 
pelled to curtail profits to me 
competition and would, therefore, | 
unable to pay a fair price to leaf ; 
bacco growers, the commission finds p 
evidence of a disposition to 
higher price than competition 
necessary. As witness it states that 
the prices of the Big Four brands we; 
at their highest, the farmers reccived 
the lowest prices for leaf which ha 
been paid since 1915. 


U.S. Bibs More Wine 


Consumption last year doubled 
that of °34, and California vint. 
ners expect increase. 


First in the order of business for the 
California wine industry, preliminary + 
vigorous sales efforts, has been a surve 
of where the industry stands, how bi: 
it iss how much wine America 
sumes, proportion of production to con 
sumption, and other related data. ©; 
the findings, the merchandising px 
gram will be based. 

For several months, since last ycar > 
crop of grapes began rolling to the 
wineries, Wine Institute researchers 
have queried, delved, correlated. Las 
week they divulged a few results. 


con 


California Big Supplier 


United States consumption of 
wines last year (foreign and domestic) 
was double that of 1934 and reached 
60,900,000 gal., an increase of near) 
15,000,000 over 1935. It exceeded the 
highest pre-prohibition year, 1912, by 
some 4,000,000 gal., and California 
vintners supplied about 889% of it. 

Sales of California wines are running 
37% ahead of last year (1936), and 
the institute looks for a 60,000,000-ga! 
sale before next Christmas; it believes 
Americans will drink about 67,000,000 
gal. (including foreign wines), this 
year. 

The American trend toward what the 
institute calls “the adoption of wine 4 
a temperate table beverage’ is shown 
by the increase in annual per capita con 
sumption from less than one quart in 
1934 to nearly half a gallon in 19° 
In consumption of all wines last yea! 
California led with 21,000,000 gal 
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Even 5 years ago such a temperature 
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Auto Steel Price Cut 


Cold-drawn carbon steel bars 
get Detroit base price, but other 
steel items don’t. 


THE question of Detroit base prices on 


as been dragged out into the 
open again by establishment of a De- 


troit base for cold-drawn carbon steel | 
bars at $59 a ton, or $1.50 a ton less | 


than at Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
and Chicago. This action was taken 
by Rotary Electric Steel Co. which 
operates a small mill at Detroit. Com- 
petitors have fallen in line. The main 
reason appears to be to head off con- 
sumers from buying the hot-rolled 
product and installing equipment to do 
their own cold drawing, a policy which 


the wide spread between prices of hot | 


and cold drawn bars has encouraged 

It doesn’t seem likely that the change 
in cold-drawn bars will be followed by 
similar action in other products, such 


| as sheets and strip. Auto makers have 


_ which they buy. 


stopped all thought of low cost con- | 


tinuous conveying. 


An engineer with the temerity to | 


recommend roller chain through bak- 


ing ovens or annealing furnaces at) 


even half that temperature was asking 
for trouble, and getting it, too. 

But progress in roller chain design 
was accompanied by progress in 
metallurgy, and today there are alloy 
steels available which will withstand 
such temperatures indefinitely and 
which are used in roller chain con- 
struction. 


| 


long had an advantage in that an 
arbitrary freight rate to Detroit, lower 
than the actual rate paid by steel com- 
panies, has applied to chief steel items 
A Detroit base favors 
Ford and Chrysler as against General 
Motors, which has most of its plants 
in Southern Michigan outside of De- 
troit. A remedy for that might be 
some plan for equalizing the freight so 


that the Big Three stay on even terms. | 


Make Safer Glass 


Lighter than regular shatter- 
proof glass, it can resist a much 
stronger blow. 


SHATTER-PROOF glass, familiar to every- 
one who looks through a modern wind- 
shield, is made like a sandwich—a 
couple of layers of silicate glass stuck 
together by a thin filling of celluloid 


| film, cellulose acetate film, or poly- 


merized film. The glass will break, 
but the pieces stick to the binder. 
Now a German firm is making some- 
thing different, as reported in Chemical 
& Metallurgical Engineering. Its 
product has an organic base (poly- 
merized methyl ester) instead of 
silicate, is lighter than regular shatter- 
proof glass, and according to tests 
will stand 8 to 10 times the blow. 
When it cracks, the edges aren't sharp. 

The new glass can be tooled like 
wood or metal, can be cut, carved, 
etched, engraved, turned, ground, and 
polished, and two pieces can be welded 
together without leaving a seam, says 
the engineering journal. The name is 
“Plexiglass” and it is impervious to 
gasoline, oils, fats, wax, air, gas, or 
acids — but benzol, chloroform, and 
alcohol will dissolve it. 


steel — made in southern Michi- | 
| gan 


“We've recently installed a stainless 
steel roller chain conveyor through an 
annealing furnace at 1200° and it is 
operating perfectly.” 

High speeds, as well as high tem- 
peratures are attributes of modern 
roller chain drives. Baldwin-Duck- 
worth engineers are frequently in- 
stalling power transmission drives 
which exceed 3000 ft. per minute, 
and end for all time the headaches 
that arise from the stretching, slip- 
ping and power losses which are in- 
evitable with less efficient, less posi- 
tive forms of power transmission. 

Put your problem up to the engi- 
neering department, no obligation. 
Baldwin-Duckworth Chain Corpora- 
tion, Springfield, Mass. 
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Chain 


THE UNITED STATES has ao population of 
128,000,000*. The “Saturday Evening Post" 
has 2,700,000 circulation!. It reach 
epproximotely one family in every ten. 
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less magazine CONSCIOUS 


than 


ENGLAND has a population of 46,000,000. 
The “Radio Times” has 2,800,000 

circulati itr hes approximately 
one family in every four. 


Here is an English magazine 
with three times the coverage 
of the Saturday Evening Post 


Make sure you have the 
‘**Radio Times”’ on your list 


On SEPTEMBER 28TH, 1923, the Brit- 
ish Broadcasting Corporation is- 
sued the first number of the “Radio 
Times.” It was an instant success, 
thirteen years of 
steady increase, the “Radio Times,” 
selling at two pence a copy, has a 
circulation of 


Th xlay, after 


guaranteed average 


2,800,000 copies per week. 


reason for success? 


What is the 

The “Radio real 
need. Published by the British Broadcast- 
which controls every 
Great Britain—the 


Census f Rate base 


Times” satisfies a 


ing Corporation 
radio station in 


* 1936 estimate Bureau of the 


“Radio Times” is the only publication 
allowed to print the full details of the 
entire week's radio programme in ad- 
cance. This means that every issue of the 
“Radio Times” is read day by day for a 
whole week. 

And who reads the “Radio Times’? 
Peop 


who have money to spend. 

n I,000,000 families with 
er £4 a week take the “Radio 
ry Friday. This is more than 

any other publication in Great Britain. 


move tha 


If you are selling in the British market, 
then you should be advertising in the 
lio Tir ’ Write for full informa- 
The Advertisement Director, 

lcasting Corporation, Broad- 

ig Ho use, Portland Place, London 


nglan 


RADIO TIMES 


GUARANTEED AVERAGE NET WEEKLY SALES, 2,800,000 
Members of the Audit Bureou of Circulation 
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Plane Engine-Can) oy 
Fairchild company is d: 
ing an H-type military . 
useful in resisting bomb, 


elop. 
ice, 


WtH the news that Fairchild 
_& Airplane Corp. is getting alo 
| the evelopment of its 24. 
1,000 hp. cannon-firing milita 
tion engine, it can be imagined : 
master minds of the United Stat 
General Staff will be conside: 
lieved. It is no secret that, as | 
have developed in range and sp 
margin of pursuit-plane speed 
bomber has dropped from 50° i 
to 25 or so. This means t!} 
one-seaters would be hard put t 
come within the 150-200-yd. 
range of machine gun fire and gx 
with a whole skin. 

“Cannon” (0.91 caliber, to be 
but still cannon) produce flat tray 
tories which should be effective unde 
conditions of aerial combat up to 
yd. As far back as the Great Wa 
France employed a 37-mm. single-sho: 
cannon; though it laid one or tw 
enemy planes low, it was abando. 
in favor of the quick- spitting machir 
|}gun. But since the war France ha 
backtracked to cannon, this time with 2 
| 20-mm. firing 280 of its 7- or 
rounds a minute through the bored |} 
of the geared propeller of the Hisp.no- 
Suiza V-type 12-cylinder “M 
Canon” engine. Here the 
| lies in the engine’s 60-deg. “V.” 


quick-! 


Double Twelve Engine 


Fairchild’s new engine is something 
else again, being H-type, 24-cylinder 
In effect it is two vertical 12-cylinder 
| opposed engines mounted side by sid 
| with separate crankshafts geared to t! 
propeller shaft. This shaft, suit 
—— lies above the cross bar of 
| 


"so to speak, and provides th 
mounting for the cannon. The engit 
is something like what the 16-cylind 
| English Napier “Rapier” and the 
‘cylinder Napier “Dagger” would lx 
| with the cylinder banks more wide! 
| spaced to permit mounting of can: 
It is not to be supposed that 
| English have failed to note the 
_ability of this type of engine, but 1! 
| English War Ministry is cagey a! 
announcements. 
There are so many advantages 11 
;ent in the H-type that it canno 
| passed by with a shrug. Even pr 
day cannon fire projectiles weighin 
times the mass of an ordinary ma 
gun bullet. Machine guns “{ 
through” whirling propeller b lades 
| quently get out of synchronization, 
| disastrous consequences. Above all! th 
| H-type engine presents about 40° 
| frontal area than radial engines otf 
same power, with all that means 
effective streamlining and sheer spc 1 
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if Boss Hires Nurse 


Money is saved and efficiency 
improved by employers’ nurs- 
ing staff, report shows. 


LoYERS who speculate on the value 
justrial nursing—hiring a nurse 
staff of nurses to keep regular 
on employees’ health—were of- 

ed some facts and figures this weck 

hich seemed to be worth their close 
iny. Coincidentally with its 25th 
ersary celebration, the National 
ization for Public Health Nursing 
d the story of several firms which 

id installed the service, and offered 
send a consultant to talk to inter- 

sted business men. 

Generally speaking, the industrial | 

nurse iS primarily concerned with ill- | 
ses and consequent layoffs of em- 
slovees. The Chemical Bank & Trust 
Co. of New York, used by the associa- 
tion as an example, reported 485 ab- 
es in March, 1934, before the 
vice was installed, and 306 in March 
the following year. In savings 

cured at an average salary of $4 a 
the bank was $2,012 ahead for 

he first four months of that year. 


Increased Efficiency Is Aim 


That, however, is not the strongest 
oint stressed by the association, In- 
eased efficiency is the aim of industrial 
sing, through regular checkup of 
ployees and encouragement of the 
low _ worker to get the tonsi- 


In the long run, the 
even though the em- 


pany 
a short time. Home 


yee is absent 


industrial nursing plan; and ad- 
Ke on proper meals, clothing, and 
1¢ living conditions is given to each 

ny ployee. 
To date, only large companies have 
been able to keep such a regular serv- 
ice going, however, and the offer of 


. 
smaller firms to install part-time plans. 


Egyptian Radio Education 


Ecypr is mulling over a plan to bring 
education to her masses via radio. The 
government = would widen the 
consumption of knowledge by installing 
loudspeakers in schools and _ suitable 
open spaces. Instruction would come 
from a central studio. Broadcasting in 
Egypt is under state control. Adoption 
of the plan would stimulate demand for 
receiving sets. The country has now 
out 55,000 licensed sets, an increase 
of 10,000 for the year. American sets 
said to be most popular. Heaviest 
demand is for socket power short wave 
receivers, though sales of battery sets 
should improve as interest of hinterland 
listeners is stimulated. 


its are a regular supplement of the | 


special consultant's advice may aid the | 
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“OUR WACO DELIVERS INVALUABLE SERVICE” 


. 1 he 


time we save 


@ “Our new Waco is a remarkable air- to their own offices the same day .. 
plane, and a real asset on our books!” 
writes Wm. B. Stokely, Jr.. President of 
Stokely Brothers & Company of Indi- 
anapolis, growers and canners of vege- 
tables. “By no other means of transpor- 
tation could we possibly maintain con- 
stant personal contact with our twenty- 
seven plants. And frequently we bring out- 
of-town customers here, returning them 


territory we cover and the 
in our Waco is astounding!” 
THE WACO AIRCRAFT CO,., TROY, 
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THOSE FIRSTJOYFULDAYS Who Buys What in 18 Cities 


IN YOUR OWN HOME 


How Happy They Can Make You! 


But Don’t Let the Purchase Leave You 
Without Reserves, Needing Extra Cash 
Sometimes to Meet Other Obligations 


@ How proud and adventurous you will feel 

when you first buy a home! How happy — 
to have the place you'd planned for—a yard for 
the youngsters — the standing in the commu- 
nity that comes with a home of your own. But 
don’t let it take all your savings to buy it— 
leave you without reserves. 

Eager, ambitious young people, hungry for 
the better things of life--a home, a car, ad- 
vantages for their children — are stretching 
their finances to buy them now. If unplanned 
expenditures become necessary —they must 
borrow. Lacking negotiable security, they 
can’t borrow at a bank. 


Loans Without Collateral 


Many of them come to Household Finance, 
and, if they can repay the loan without too 
much strain, we lend them the money they 
need— without bankable collateral——-at reason- 
able rates--on a monthly repayment plan 
requiring only about 10% of monthly income. 


Aid in Money Management 


Household Finance also offers all young 
couples a practical plan of Home Money 
Management that stops money leaks — and 
thorough instruction in Better Buymanship that 
stretches the family dollar as much as 20%. 
This helpful, human service will enable fam- 
ilies to plan toward the day they can own their 
own homes without taking the unnecessary 
risks that are too often the case. 


Attention Employers 


Employers interested in the personal financial 
problems of their employees will find the 
Household Finance booklets on Home Money 
Management informative and practical. We 
will gladly send you free copies. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 


and Subsidiaries —one of the leading family 
finance organizations, with 222 offices in 145 cities 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CorPORATION, Dept. BW-3 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 


Please mail me without obligation full information on 
Household Finance's family reconstruction program 


Address 


lity 


Department of Commerce issues another batch of sy,. 
veys, and Business Week analyzes these, together wit} 


earlier ones. 

| THAT income largely determines the 
standard of living has long been con- 
ceded, but until the Department of 
Commerce in 1935 began issuing the 
studies of Consumer Use of Selected 
Goods and Services, by Income Classes, 
there was little numerical evidence of 
changing standards with increasing in- 
comes. Business summarized 
| nine of these studies individually as 
they appeared in 1935 and 1936 cov- 
| ering the cities of Austin, Tex.; Fargo, 
N. D.; Portland, Me.; Columbia, S. C.; 
Salt Lake City; Trenton, N. J.; San 
Diego, Calif.; Racine, Wis., and Bir- 

mingham, Ala. 


Studies Were Requested 


Popular demand from manufacturers, 
distributors, advertising agencies and 
real estate operators for more of the 
same, has led the Department of Com- 
merce to put out another batch of sur- 
veys in one volume covering the follow- 
ing cities: Portland, Ore.; Casper, 
Wyo.; Oklahoma City, Okla.; Paducah, 
Ky.; Frederick, Md.; Des Moines; 
Lansing, Mich.; Erie, Pa., and Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

Thus information is now available 
for the year 1933 for the above 18 
cities, ranging in size from 3,694 fami- 
lies to 87,995 families, located in each 
of the nine census districts of the United 
States. The distribution of family in- 
come within each city is shown, and also 
the type of home occupied, the type of 
heating, cooking and lighting equipment 
used, average rent paid, as well as the 
prevalence or absence of bathtubs or 


AQUACADE — When 
Broadway producer of 
extravaganzas,__— Billy 
Rose (left), and Lin- 
coln C. Dickey, man- 
ager of the 1937 Great 
Lakes Exposition, got 
together they  un- 
leashed a new word to 


bring fame to the 
event which begins 
May 29. “Aquacade” 


will be a spectacle on 
the water and will be 
startling, Mr. Rose 
modestly announced. 
It will be “mammoth” 
if the diminutive im- 
presario repeats past 
offerings. 


Sales possibilities revealed. 


showers, mechanical refrigerati 
automobiles. Each income class 
rately analyzed with respect to « 
these factors, enabling the m 
agency to know just where hi: 
lies and how much there is of 
Though the cities are spre 
graphically from coast to coast and 
from border to border, there is 
similarity among them. From $ 
80° of the families in all 18 citi 
incomes in 1933 of less than § 
another to 327 fell in the 
$1,500 to $3,000; while the 
group, $3,000 to $5,000, included : 
2% to 8% and the richest 1 
those with incomes over $5,000 
prised but a thin sliver of families 
stituting from less than 1% to 1 


more than 3.3% of the total. 


Showing Is Poor 

Southern cities having large N 
populations were apt to heavil) 
represented in the lower end of the in 
come range, but the four central ind 
trial cities among the 18 that wer 
studied—Erie, Pa., Trenton, N. J., Lan 
sing, Mich., and Racine, Wis.—made 
a worse showing in 1933 than any 
other regional group. Families earning 
less than $1,500 constituted no less 
than 75° of the total in any of the 
four towns. The improvement in man 
ufacturing activity since 1933 has un- 
doubtedly improved this picture. 

Most families (about 75°) appear 
to live in frame, one-family houses, 
though in Portland, Me., Burlington, 
Vt., and Trenton, N. J., the proportion 
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equipment (hot-air, steam, or 

water), but at a price commensurate 
class th existing incomes. Use of heating 
t to ves is naturally pronounced in the 
e¢ m warmer sections of the country like 
> his San Diego, Calif., and Austin, Tex., 
wstihows but it is surprisingly prevalent in such | 
spre Northern cities as Burlington, Vt., and 
0a Portland, Ore., in the lower brackets. 
re 1s 
om 5 Coal Leads for Heating 
8 ci Except where natural gas or wood 
lan § ounds, coal is the biggest seller for 
n the heating, but even here the popularity of 

the oal decreases as income increases, with 
luded il taking its place. In Burlington, Vt., 
4 for example, coal is used by 74¢¢ of 
5,000 those having incomes of $1,000 to 
milies $1,500, but only by 52¢@ of those rat- 
% to not nag $5,000 or more. On the other 
L ind, only 16% of $1,000-$1,500 in- 

me recipients burn oil, while 39°@ 
f those over $5,000 do. 

rge Negro Sellers of electric ranges can glean 
eh : lot from a study of these 18 cities, 
of tl! for the Mwass market here has not becn 
tral j scratched. Only in Salt Lake City, 
that \ where 22% use electricity for cooking, 
N. J., Lan nd in Portland, Ore., where 19° are 
is.—made .o ranked, is there anything like a sales 
than even begun. But, again, income is 
S ear the guide. Even in Portland, only 11° 
| no less of the most numerous income group— 
ny of $500 to $1,000—use electricity for 
t in man ooking, but 719 of those in the 
» has un- $5,000 to $7,000 bracket do. 
ire, 
— Market for Plumbing 
' houses, That in some cities there is a substan- 
irlingt tial market for bathtubs or showers 


foportion n 
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housed drops to less than one third 
families. The one-family home 
es almost the unanimous choice 
upper income brackets, with 
eference tor brick rather than wood. 
These studies uncover a considerable 
for sellers of central heating 

hot 


ong existing houses is the rather un- 
expected revelation of these surveys. 
Southerly cities, in particular, frequently 
have as many as 40°% of their families 
without such accommodations, chiefly 
in the lower income brackets where 
Negroes are heavily represented. Again 
the mass market calls for lower priced 
plumbing wares. 

And despite the fact that mechanical 
refrigerator makers are pushing sales to 
new peaks each year, they, too, have 
only begun to satisfy the demand. 
From 72% to 93% of the families of 
these 18 cities did not have a mechan- 
ical refrigerator in 1933, and chances 
are that a large number still lack one 
in 1937. Price and income remain the 
dominating factors in this market, too. 

Americans point with pride to the 
-5,000,000 passenger cars operating in 
the United States, yet this survey re- 
vealed anywhere from 31% to 70% 
of the families in these 18 cities as hav- 
ing no automobile. Here, too, the de- 
mand still exists for a low priced car. 
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Mail this coupon Now /.. 


talking picture 


“TWO SALESMEN IN SEARCH OF AN ORDER” 


... especially if 


| ECAUSE there's a right and a 
-: wrong way to sell everything, 
over 20,000 business men have 
heartily enjoyed this outstanding 
sales training picture since October 
ist. In 30 minutes, packed with real 
ideas, you'll see simple, sensible 
short-cuts, time-savers, work-savers 
and cost-savers that only Dictaphone 
users enjoy. Men with this modern 


you're too busy! 

no matter what their business may be! 

The time when Dictaphone was 
just a correspondence machine is 
long past. And the ime when Dicta- 
phone will be just about as universal 
as the typewriter is well on its way. 
The trend to Dictaphone sweeps on! 

Even if you have never mailed a 
coupon in your life, mail this one 
now. The rewards of “Two Sales- 


: dictating machine get lots more menin Search of an Order” are real 
E, done . . . with lots less effort... and quick! 

he The word DICTAPHONE te the Registered Trade~-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 

cov Makers of Dictaung Machines and Accessories to which said Traie-Mark i Applied. 


Exclusive Nuphonic recording and repro- 
duction of the improved Dictaphone duvu- 
plicates the human voice almost perfectly. 


Some Companies that have 
recently swung to Dictaphone 
Connecticut Gen. Life Ins. Co., Hartford, Conn 
E.R. Scuibb & Sons, New York 
Lawrence Warchouse Co., San Francisco, Cal 


Interwoven Stocking Co., New Brunswick, N. J 


Cramer - Krasselt Company, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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LOS ANGELES BOUND—The new twin-engine low-wing Beechcraft monoplane pauses 
at Roosevelt Field, N. Y.. on its somewhat indirect way from Wichita to Los Angeles 


for exhibition this week at L. A. National Air Show. 


Designed for private, charter, 


and “transport feeder” service, this plane with accommodations for six passengers and 


two pilots cruises at 195 miles per hour with two 285 hp, Wright engines. 
operated wing flaps reduce landing speed to 50 miles per hour. 


Electrically 
A new sister biplane 


for four passengers and one pilot, also shown for the first time, cruises at 235 miles 


per hour with its single 350 hp, supercharged Pratt & Whitney Wasp engine. 


Beech 


Aireraft Corp, has just completed new financing through Tobey & Co. which includes 
sale of 150,000 of 500,000 common shares and provides new working capital to boost 


production by 50°; 


Copper Towns Awake and Rejoice 


Ghost communities jump from slump to boom in 


short time. 


Wages go up, and workers’ demand for 


goods helps business on the Coast. 


the 
ofiices 


ECONOMISTS and_ statisticians in 
copper trade may sit in their 
arguing worriedly over the authenticity 
and comparative duration of the current 
boom in the price of the “red metal,” 
but out in the copper camps of Arizona, 
Nevada, Montana, Utah, and New 
Mexico no one is worrying about such 
trifles. 

For boom times are on, and not a 
soul among the thousands of muckers, 
jigger bosses, smelter hands, or even 
managers to give a tinker’s dam 
whether domestic consumption will 
equal production this year or whether 
foreign speculation in copper will crack 
up. All they know, or care about, is 
that the workers have steady employ- 
ment again after six years of almost 
complete stagnation, that the “ghost 
towns” of the copper area have come 
to life with a bang, that there have 
heen five increases in pay since August, 
and that the commonest miner among 
them is enjoying a base wage rate of $6 
a shift. Hundreds of local citizens who 
bought copper stocks when they were 
down are now finding themselves sud- 
denly “in the money,” and everybody's 
happy. 

Price Interests All 


In the humming bars of Bisbee, 
Douglas, Jerome, Miami, Butte, and 
other copper towns, in the crowded 
hotel lobbies and busy streets there's 
only one important topic of conversa- 
tion—today’s copper price. In_ the 


stores, delighted and slightly bewildered 
merchants find their biggest problem is 
not how to meet overdue bills but how 


to get enough stock to satisfy the boom 
demands for luxury goods, clothes for 
the workmen, for their wives and chil- 
dren, new furniture and carpets for 
homes which have become shabby dur- 
ing the lean years. Radios, especially 
expensive ones, are selling as fast as 
they arrive from distributors’ ware- 
houses. So are electric refrigerators 
and automobiles. In short, it’s the old 
story of ghost towns come to life all 
over again, with sudden prosperity for 
everyone, and little thought for tomor- 
row; and the retail merchants, theaters, 
hotels, and cafés are cleaning up with a 
vengeance. 


Spreads to the Coast 
Like the stone dropped in the pool 


of water, the boom is raising business 
ripples that are spreading over the en- 
tire Pacific Coast and are contributing 
to industrial activity there. Manufac- 
turers in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Oakland, Seattle, Portland, and other 
buying centers are feeling the effects of 
$6 wages in the red metal areas. Trucks 
loaded with freight are crowding the 
highways from Pacific Coast cities to the 
copper towns. Volume of rail ship- 
ments on those routes recalls the lush 
days of ‘29 when the price of domestic 
copper rose to 18¢ an the camps were 
roaring. 

Western dealers in and manufacturers 
of building equipment, paints, varnishes, 
and plumbing supplies are rushing de- 
liveries to satisfy the urge for moderni- 
zation and reconstruction of homes that 
has followed in the wake of steady em- 
ployment at high wages. 


MARCH 2 


County governments that hay 
in the red for a decade are sudd 
the black again as back taxes ro 
the treasurers’ tills. The prol 
relief has vanished, swallowed 
the greater problem of a labor s| 

As to the Western copper pr 
themselves, the boom caught : 
them unprepared. Recovery fo: 
began with breath-taking rapidity 
six months ago. The straight pr 
(those working ores that con , 
minimum amount of gold and ) 
had retrenched during the lean 
almost to the point of suicide, had sold 
a large part of their equipment ar 
duced their technical staffs to sh 
proportions. Most of them had 
down completely. Even those w: 
ore with precious metal content 
idling along at 25° of capacity 
When the price of copper beg 
upward trend, and the time arriy 
start the smelting plants and aux 
operations, these producers were {vcd 
with a serious lack of facilities, bo 
to men and machinery. They w 
no position to “cash in.” Rehabili 
in most instances became a cost! 
hectic process, and a frantic scr. 
for equipment resulted. Orde: 
manufacturers went on a teleg: 
basis and, on many properties, ca 
production can’t be reached for ar 
six months. All this has been a { 
in creating the boom atmosphere \ 
encourages lavish spending. 


Repaid for Faith 


Contributing to business prosperity 
in red metal areas is the fact that, in 
many communities, those in the 
position to realize on the price boom 
were the merchants and professional 
men who “had faith in copper” thro 
out the depression and had bought cop- 
per stock at low points. In Bisbee, Ariz, 
for instance, 300,000 shares of stock in 
one of the largest producing companies 
are held in small lots by hundreds of 
local investors who are putting their 
profits into such necessities and luxurics 
as homes, clothes, automobiles, and 
‘house furnishings. 

Retail prices in the boom towns are 
up, of course. With each wage boost 
comes a corresponding increase in the 
cost of commodities most in demand 
But no one appears to he worrying 
much about it, least of all the « 
sumers themselves. And the manufac- 
turers, distributors, and dealers in the 
buying centers of the Pacific Coast aren’ 
worrying about it either. Their prin- 
cipal cause for anxiety is their inablity, 
in many instances, to supply the 
demand. 


Big Profits on Conventions 


EXPENDITURES totaled $55,000; 
turns came to $12,688,580. 
In these cheerful statistics Cleveland 
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stock in . . 

senpenies You want all good things in your new motor car... . 
dreds of 

¢ hae And you may as well enjoy real savings in purchase 
les, and 


wns are 
ge boost 
> in the 
demand 
he con- sideration will lead you straight to this one car— 
ac- 

; in the 


st aren’ Chevrolet tor 1937—the only complete car—priced so low! 


ir prin- 


price, in operating costs and in upkeep, while getting 


all desirable motoring advantages. . . . Careful con- 


ee CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Sales Corporation, DETROIT, MICH. 

tions NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION VALVE-IN-HEAD ENGINE—NEW ALL-SILENT, ALL-STEEL BODIES—NEW DIAMOND CROWN SPEEDLINE STYLING 

O: re- —PERFECTED HYDRAULIC BRAKES—IMPROVED GLIDING KNEE-ACTION RIDE*—SAFETY PLATE GLASS ALL AROUND—GENUINE FISHER 
NO DRAFT VENTILATION—SUPER-SAFE SHOCKPROOF STEERING*. *Knee-Action and Shockproof Steering on Master De Luxe models only. 

veland General Motors Instaliment Plan — monthly payments to suit your purse. 
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MAN Tht 


Let that ery be heard by a modern 
sump pump, powered by a sturdy 
R& M motor, and—whoosh!—your 
basement is dry in a_ twinkling. 
We've built thousands of motors for 


YY 


pumping out unwanted water. In- 
stalled in the damp and the dark, 
forgotten till needed—they start! 
It’s true—an R & M motor makes 
any appliance better. The next time 
you buy electric equipment, look for 
R&M on the motor. Or, if you are a 
manufacturer,consult America’s mo- 
tor specialists. ... Robbins & M vers, 
Springfield, Ohio; Brantford, Ontario. 


ROBBINS & MYERS 


FANS MOTORS HOISTS e CRANES FOUNDED 1878 


Just ONE Quality Product Wanted For 


EXPORT TO EUROPE 


The last few difficult years showed two well known manufacturers of the 
Xubber-Automotive and allied trades 


A large increase in Business 
No loss in Bad Debts 
No frozen Foreign Exchange 
The sales organization responsible for these results is equipped to repre- 
sent one additional manufacturer who has a suitable 


QUALITY PRODUCT 


The organization's offices are located in London, Vienna, and Stockholm, 
and twenty-six countries are travelled intensively by an expert sales force. 
The organization acts as—salesman—supervisor of distributors or agents— 
financial expert, and counselor. 

The chief executive of this organization will be in the U. S. A. next 
month. For advance contact write 


W-238, Business Week, 330 West 42d Street, New York City 
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sums up the results of 176 con, 
which brought 312,245 delegates 
city during the past year. Most 
credit goes to Cleveland’s Cor 
and Visitors’ Bureau, Inc. Mari 
| its manager, and Glenn O. Gla 
assistant, are continually on tl 
for business, political, organ 
educational meetings. 
The Convention and Visitors’ | 
has a long-range schedule. It 
records of 4,000 potential con 
and books them as far ahead 
sible. A special system furnish« 
details on the needs of each pros; 
gathering. Complete informat 
| furnished convention executives fy 
| cilities for planning and holding : 
meetings. The bureau also p: 
accessory services ranging fron 
registering of delegates to the 
ing of spellbinders. 

The bureau’s budget has been 
creased for 1937 and an attempt wil! 
be made to beat last year’s record 


Illinois in Oil 
Well is brought in by Pure (il 


Co., causing hopes that state 


will again be big producer. 


Hope that Illinois might regain 
long-lost position as a leading oil-pr 
ducing state was aroused last 
when the Pure Oil Co. brought 
well in Clay County, in southeastern 
Illinois, at a depth of 2,600 feet. }’: 
duction amounts only to 100 bbl. 
day, but is expected to increase su! 
stantially when the well is thorou; 
cleaned out. The company, encour. 
by its strike, plans to augment its ci 
fort to develop the area. Other o 
panies prospecting in the region are 1! 
Shell Petroleum Corp., the Ohio © 
Co., the Gulf Producing Co., and the 
Carter Oil Co., subsidiary of the Stand 
ard Oil Co., of New Jersey. 

The Pure Oil Co., of which Heny 
M. Dawes is president, controls larcc 
oil fields in Texas and Oklahoma, and 
within recent years has played an | 
portant part in the development of 01! 
fields in Michigan. Development oi 
oil field in southeastern Illinois would 
give it another source of productior 
near the large consuming markets oi! 
the Middle West. 

Oil was first found in Illinois 
1867, but because of imperfect meth 
ods of raising it from the ground, 
tempts to make commercial use of 
were abandoned. Forty years later co 
mercial production was begun, and >; 
1908 Illinois ranked third among t! 
states in the value of oil produced 
With the rise of Texas and Oklahoma 
as oil-producing states, and the dis- 
covery of oil in California and other 
| Western states, production in Illinois 
_ dwindled until it ranks twelfth. 
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Two more E: AMOUS RESORTS 


~ 


GREENBRIER, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 
noted for its year ‘round activities—offers patrons the 
comfort of Carrier Air Conditioning in the famou 
auditorium and banquet ha!! 


SUN VALLEY LODGE, Ketchum, Idaho, owned by the Union 
Pacific R. R., where visitors enjoy winter sports under a summer's 
sun, and the serving of the world’s favorite delicacies are possible, 
thanks to Carrier A‘- Conditioned Refric ceratior 


HITE SULPHUR and Sun Valley 

are typical of famous resorts 
that have turned to Carrier to solve 
their problems of air conditioning 
—to install proper refrigeration. 


And rightly. Carrier skill has 
accomplished such outstanding in- 
stallations as those in the U. S. 
Capitol, the Waldorf-Astoria, the 
Queen Mary—such unusual and 
difficult installations as that in the 
famous Robinson mile-deep mine 


give visitors 


‘Air Conditioning 


in So. Africa, to mention only a few. 
Whatever the air conditioning job 
to be done, Carrier is ready to do 
it. Your place of business, your 
plant, your office, your home, any 
enclosed space can be air con- 
ditioned by Carrier, based on 
35 years’ continuous development 
of air conditioning applications. 
Don’t put it off. The time to air 
condition is now... now, before 
the cost of materials advances fur- 


AND | 


Refrigeration 4 


ther, and so that you will get the 
full benefit of your air conditioning 
all summer long. Call your Carrier 
representative, or mail coupon. 


CARRIER CORPORATION, DESK 338 | 
850 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N.J. | 


Please send me, without obligation, complete 
information on Carrier Air Conditioning g tor 


my . store; _ office; factory; home 
Name 
Addres: 


City State 


* A FEW OF THE WORLD WIDE CARRIER 


WORLD'S Largest 
Cooling System 


INSTALLATIONS * 


— 
_ 
| benefited by an | 
ite oltStore,when | example is the America, 
Carrier system Knox Jell plant N is Car jer 


helped stem the tide of 
FLOOD SUFFERING 


Grim disaster gripped the inhabitants of the 
Ohio river flood area. Telephone lines had 
failed! Power failures had rendered household 
radio receivers inoperative! The automobile 
radio remained the sole means of commu- 
nication between relief headquarters and 
rescue workers in seriously affected sections. 


‘Thus, automobile radio ceased to be regard- 
° ed merely as a luxury and won wide recog- 
nition as a life saver. And—it is significant 
that Mallory Auto Radio Vibrators were 
specifically requested, by authorities in the 
flood area, to assure uninterrupted commu- 
nication through the only available channel. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 


Cable Address—Pelmallo 


PARTS FOR RADIO, 


MALLORY CO. inc 


ALLORY 


ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 


Making WEATHER 
TO ORDER FOR 
E-T-L TESTS 


In the cottage behind these 


instrument panels, E. T. L. can 
get the FACTS on any piece of 
air-conditioning equipment... 
room conditioners, fans, filters 
and heat transfer coils. 
Air-conditioning equipment is 
one of many kinds of products 
tested by . L. Get the 
Facts, for more effective selling 
or better purchasing. Write for 
your copy of “Fact is Sounder 
Than Fiction,” a new booklet 
which explains our services. 


TESTI G 


ABORATORIES 


ot 

80th Street and East End Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 
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New Products—New processes, new design-: 
| new applications of old materials and ideas. 


Pre: 


con 


As business turns to the trailer, business 
men find many of them to be shy on 
lighting and heating facilities. General 
Armature Corp., Lock Haven, Pa., is 
ready with a rubber-tired “fifth wheel” 


| lighting generator which trails the 
trailer on the highways. Duo-Thern 


Division, Motor Wheel Corp., Lansing, 
Mich., is ready with a new fuel-oil (or 
kerosene) circulating heater which oc- 
cupies a floor space of only 12 by 18 
in. Its burner has neither wick nor 
moving part, and takes outside air for 
heating. No danger of vitiating air in- 
side the trailer. 


WorK gloves impregnated with “Thio- 
kol” resist grease, gasoline, oil, and 
| many of the common acids. Thiokol 
Corp., Yardville, N. J., recommends 
that part of the gloves be left uncoated, 


Akron 
making them cooler in summer and 
warmer in winter. 


THERE should be many wholesome 
uses for the small portable ozone gen- 
| erators of Electroaire Corp., 1455 W. 
Congress St., Chicago, especially when 
it is known that National Tea Co. has 
been using them to deodorize and 
sterilize food trucks. First the interior 
surfaces must be cleaned and dampened, 
| then the ozone outfit placed inside, and 
all openings closed. Treatment period 
completed, the truck or room is ready 
for immediate and sanitary service. 


IN the new hydraulic remote control 

unit for changing the speeds of the 
| “Varidrive” Motor of U. S. Electrical 
| Motors, Inc., Los Angeles, the simple 
twist of a handwheel forces liquid 
| through a copper tube to a change- 
| speed cylinder which does the trick. 


A NEW principle of factory heating in- 
corporates itself in the gas-fired “Fac- 
tory Unit’ of Payne Furnace & Suppiy 
Co., 336 N. Foothill Rd., Beverly Hills, 
Calif. Warmed air, circulated by an 
electric fan, emerges from all four sides 
of the heater at the floor line. As this 
air rises, it is sucked in again by the 
fan, rewarmed and reblown at the floor 
line where human feet are often chilly. 


CapiILLac-LASALLE and Norton 
Worcester, Mass., have been w 
cooperatively and successfully « 
development of an automobile 
shaft grinder wherein strips o! 
emery cloth revolve against the | 
iness surfaces of the cams and 
them a mirror finish. 


WELL engineered entry in the n 
and premium field is the “Key kK 
an enameled metal device which 


any number of keys up to four. [ac 
key has its own button. Press N 
button, for instance, and out pops \ 
3 key. Key blade acts like blade i: 
pocket knife, yet any key can be de- 
tached in an instant. John M. & 
nett, 205 E. 42nd St., New Yor! 
inventor. 


ANSWERING an industry-wide demand 
for a husky, vibration-proof, round. 
chart, potentiometer - pyrometer, 
Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn., en 
the lists with the ‘Pyromaster” for 
cording temperatures up to 3,000 d 
F. Since its galvanometer movement 1s 
mounted on jeweled bearings, and si: 
there is no mechanical movement in | 
instrument when the temperature 
constant, no lubrication will be required 
during service. This same recording | 
tentiometer will also be available 
tachometer, resistance thermometer, n 
livolmeter, and milliameter. 


ProGREss in fan design is evident 
the Westinghouse models selected fr 
production of (left to right) 18: 
1912, 1935, and 1937. Note depth ot 
the ultra-quiet Micarta blades in the 
1937 “Poweraire” which partly account 
for 1,500 cu.ft. per minute air capacity 


Business WV 
size as compared 


in the 12-in. with 
1,100 in 1935. Improved capacitor- 
type motors further account for height- 
ened efficiencies and lower weights 
throughout the completely restyled fan 
line of Westinghouse Electric & Miz 
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Co-op Report, at Last 


President’s commission barely 
conceals its ardor. Wants 
co-ops to get cheap credit. 


From the things we learned and the 
ces we gathered could be woven an 
‘addin tale of cooperative success. 
m a different selection of material 
ld be built a story of cooperative 
lers and mistakes and class an- 


Thus last week the commission of six 
conducted the Inquiry on € — 
e Enterprise in Europe summed up 
eir experience and findings, detailed 
o 317 pages of their long-delayed re- 
sort to President Roosevelt. It is not 
“orprising, however, that those findings 
partake more of ill-concealed enthusi- 
ym than they do of captious criticism. 


Committee of Enthusiasts 


This for two reasons: (1) The mem- 
hers of the commission—one woman, 
Emily Cauthorn Bates, and five men, 
lncob Baker, assistant Works Progress 
Administrator; Leland Olds, secretary 
f the New York State Power Author- 

Charles E. Stuart, an engineer; 
Robin Hood, secretary of the National 
farm} Cooperative Council, and Clif- 


ford Gregory, editor of the Prairie 
Pymer—all shared with President 
Roosevelt the interest which he was 


nifesting last summer in the coopera- 
tive but which since appears to have 
died aborning. (2) The record of 
Furopean cooperatives is acknowledged 
be impressive (BW’—]/4'36,p11). 
The report contains a wealth of up- 
to-date statistical information on the 
types and extent of cooperatives in nine 
untries (Russia, Germany, and Italy 
e the principal nations excluded), 
their organization, financing, and mer- 
andising policies, and their relations 
to labor, private business, and govern- 


ne 


Fourfold Function 


It emphasizes the fact that co-ops 
are uniformly and simultaneously “a 
ompetitor of, a check on, a partial 
substitute for, and a supplement to pri- 
vate business enterprise.” But there is 
nO question, at least in the mind of 

op enthusiasts here, that major em- 
phasis must rest on the competitive 
rather than the supplementary functions 
nd proudly they point to the record of 
Finnish wholesale co-ops, which handle 
bout 400 of distributive 

le at a cost of doing business equal 

to only 3.99% of total volume, while 

retailer-owned wholesale houses have a 

of 4.1%, anc private wholesalers 
costs of 6.8%. 

The board recommends that a census 
of onsumer co-ops be taken here, and 
that a separate government agency be 
tablished to provide the consumer co- 
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research, and 


ops with information, 
advisory service. 

These two recommendations are not 
likely to kick up much dust, but there 
is plenty of dynamite in the third: 
“That steps be taken to assure consumer 
cooperatives credit parity.” Business 
men this week were asking, ‘Parity 
with what?” But the report doesn’t 
say. It is purposely enigmatic, for in 
those ten well-chosen words is packed 
the whole fight which almost split the 
board, the report, and the whole co- 
operative movement wide open: How 
much financial assistance from the gov- 
ernment should consumer cooperatives 
demand ? 


Other Co-ops Pay 214% to 8% 
The conservative clement within the 
movement interprets those words as 
meaning simply parity with the farm 
marketing co-ops which can borrow 
from the Farm Credit Administration at 
246 to 3°, while consumer co-ops 
must pay 6% to 8° for their money 
from private lending agencies. Radical 
cooperators insist that credit parity must 
mean a governmental generosity— 
loans and grants—sufficient to enable 
the struggling co-ops to match strides 
with private business all along the line 
and to establish themselves in fields 
where they cannot now function with 
success—notably in production. 


Farm Hands’ Union 


California labor federation 
starts to organize workers in 
fields and canneries. 


THE One Big Union idea has reached 
agriculture. The first state-wide organi- 
zation of farm and cannery employees 
in the United States is scheduled to be 


set up Mar. 21 at the California State | 


Federation of Labor convention § in 
Sacramento. After that’s accomplished, 
a charter for the group, to be known 
as the Agricultural Workers’ Union of 
California, will be asked from the 
American Federation of Labor. A chest 
of $25,000 has been set aside by the 
state federation for a sign-up campaign. 

Establishment of a research bureau to 
determine conditions in California's 
farm and packing industries is an im- 
mediate objective. A committee is to 
be formed for “collective bargaining 
with the State Grange, Farmers’ Union, 
Associated Farmers, and other employ 
ing groups.” 

As farm labor prepared to organize 
with the blessing of the state federation, 
the California Processors & Growers, 
Inc., packers’ association, announc ed 
wage increases for 150,000 cannery 
workers in central and northern Cali- 
fornia totaling $4,000,000 annually. 


The wage boost applies to 93% of the 
canning business volume of the state. 


AJAX service is casy 
on the bucket. First 
cost low; same for up- 
keep. Y No wastage with 
AJAX one-cup-at-a-time Dispenser. 
V Sick leaves fewer with AJAX cups and 
dust-tight Dispensers. ¥ Handsome black 
Bakelite Dispenser, or steel in colors, ap- 
propriate anywhere. ¥ Employees approve 
—and good will has its practical value, too. 
Free Samples in cigarette desk humidor 
for executives—also supplier's name. 
LOGAN DRINKING CUP CO., Div. 
68-B Prescott St., Worcester, Mass. 


Pacific Coast Envy. Div » San Francisco 


AJAX 


Cups and Dispensers 


WHICH FACTORY IS YOURS- 


THIS o- THIS 


Sun Heat Cool Air 
and Glare 


Seven Good Reasons for 
Equipping with RA-TOX 


1. 20 years and more of shade satisfaction. 

2. Offset brackets permit independent freedom of move 
ment for center swing type ventilators—insure per 
fect ventilation without draughts and wind 

3. Permanent metal-to-metal installation, prevents al! 
loosening due to vibration of walls or ceiling. 


4. 30% to 40% more light and air. 

5. Quick, simple, fool-proof operation. 

6. Made of selected basswood strins. woven paralle! 
with hard twist seine twine; attractive fast colors 


add smart, businesstike appearance. 
7. Reduces room temperature 10 to 20 degrees. 


Send for measuring chart. 


RATOX 


OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 
SHADES 


(industrial Div.) 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 
1063 Jackson St.. Janesville, Wis. 
Send complete RA-TOX details at once. 


City 

State .. Individual .. 
Steet Sash Weed Sash 
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Orriciats of the proud old Pullman 
Co., operating subsidiary of Pullman, 
Inc., lenaina this week to put stream- 
lined Pullman cars on the Santa Fe's 
Chief between Chicago and Los An- 
geles, looked back upon a company 
history of 70 years, during which it rose 
from corporate infancy to a giant which 
took a public-be-damned attitude, saw 
its business dwindle as automobiles and 
airplanes cut into its revenue, and fi- 
nally turned to streamlined cars and 
advertising for new health. 

Organized as an Illinois corporation 
in 1867, it was originally known as 
Pullman’s Palace Car Co. The idea 
of making sleeping cars available to 
the public first occurred to George 
Mortimer Pullman, the founder, a 
Chautauqua County, N. Y., boy, while 
experiencing the hardships of night 
travel when engaged in contracting to 
move buildings back from the old 
banks of the Erie Canal to the new 
banks, when the state of New York 
was widening the artery. 


Became Prosperous 


Mr. Pullman was president of the 
company from its organization to his 
death in 1897. He was succeeded by 
Robert T. Lincoln (son of Abraham 
Lincoln), who was president until 
1911, and later chairman of the board. 
During this period Pullman attained 
great prosperity and didn’t waste much 
time over public relations. 

Bossing Pullman is like bossing an 
army. Pullman executives shift hun- 
dreds of cars from areas where they 
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At 70, Pullman Tries New Ideas 


It is back in the black, after losing ground because of 
automobile and airplane competition. 
streamlined cars and advertising. 


Now it uses 


are not needed to New York, Chicago, 
Boston, Washington, and Philadelphia 
at the beginning of the Florida season, 
and rush them to Florida again when 
the spring exodus begins. A few days 
before last Christmas, they tossed 700 
extra cars to the New York Central and 
Pennsylvania, biggest movers of Christ- 
mas holiday travelers, to supplement 
the 800 cars those roads normally use. 

What Pullman is doing today is 
based upon figures showing up in com- 
pany reports. Pullman officials saw 
the company’s total number of revenue 
passengers drop from a high of 35,- 
197,178 in 1927 to a low of 13,716,- 
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COURTING BUSINESS—An early 
ment of George Mortimer Pullmin ,,, 
the three-decker sleeping car with 
fashioned stove in the center. Ly 
comfort is the goal of the new streomlin. 
ears on Santa Fe’s Chief on the ( hicayo, 
Los Angeles run, Air conditioned 4) 
fitted with modern appointments 
they are designed to make a strong }jj 
for passenger traffic against automobile, 
and airlines. 


538 in 1935. They saw gross reveny 
from cars sink from a high of $83.3 
812 in 1929 to a low of $39,316 
in 1933. (Though Pullman 
more passengers in 1927 than in | 
in the latter year the journey yw, 
longer and people were using higher 
priced accommodations.) And the 
saw net revenue from cars tumble frog 
a high of $10,938,059 in 1928 to , 
loss of $1,646,981 in 1935. 

Last year, with. gross revenue of 


roughly $55,000,000, they saw Pull. 


man get back into the black agai 
though year-end adjustments, as 


incomplete, make it impossible for com 
pany officials to make public its ne 


income at this time. Whatever th 


figure is, Pullman isn’t as firmly en. 


trenched in the black as its historic 
position in transportation and its pote: 
tialities indicate that it should be. |: 
officials, therefore, are carrying on tw 


distinct efforts to hold old business and 


win new business. One effort co 
of the use of new, lightweight, st: 
lined cars, the other of an advert 
campaign that is one of the bigy: 
America today. 


Streamlined and Modern 


Pullman’s streamlined cars are 
by its sister corporation, the Pulln 
Standard Car Manufacturing Co., 
swerable, like itself, to Pullman, In 
a holding company. 
and two-car units, built of steel allo 
with truss-frame constructions and mod 


Puliman Co. + 


They are one-car 
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The China Clipper! Across the Pacific, world’s greatest 
ocean, from America to China in six and one-half days. 
There is, perhaps, no more fitting symbol of the 


and mod 


historic progress this generation is witnessing than 
the fleet of giant seaplanes that span the Pacific on 
regular schedules. These clipper ships of the air are 
anew pinnacle, establishing new marks in aeronau- 
tical advancement. 

In a less dramatic field, but in one basic to all indus- 
tries, equal progress has been made. Combustion 
Engineering has shared in initiating and perfecting 
many of the developments that have made this prog- 
ress possible. 

Within the same limits of space in which was built 
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COMBUSTION ENGINEERING 


little more than ten years ago a steam-generating unit 
with a capacity of some 200,000 pounds of steam per 
hour, today Combustion Engineering has built a unit of 
more than a million pounds—with ratios of efficiency 
and economy vastly improved. 

Experience with all types and sizes of units and 
operating problems, ranging from small stoker-fired 
boilers of 25 horsepower up to the largest steam-gen- 
erating units in the world, has gained for Combustion 
Engineering broad experience which can be advan- 
tageously applied to the solution of your plant prob- 
lems . .. Combustion Engineering Company, Inc., 200 
Madison Avenue, New York. Canada: Combustion 
Engineering Corporation. Limited, Montreal. 


BOILERS + STOKERS + FURNACES + PULVERIZED FUEL SYSTEMS + HEAT RECOVERY EQUIPMENT 
FABRICATORS of PRESSURE VESSELS, TANKS, etc.. WELDED or RIVETED in CARBON, ALLOY or CLAD STEELS 
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Charte of business progress are made from 
many bases - car loadings, bank clearings, 
steel production, building, or what have 
you. 


But, for all intents and purposes the 


sales record of FE. F. Houghton & Co. con- 
stitutes an adequate index. That's why we 
have compared it with the widely accepted 
Business 


Because Houghton products are used by so 
wide a cross section 


eck Index in the chart above. 


of industry, our record 


E. F. HOUG 


1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


We Have a good Barometer, Too! 


precedes rather than follows the general 
trend. Note how we're ahead today! 


For the automotive, steel, textile, and gen- 
eralindustrial plant there are Houghton 
Oils, Leathers and Metal-Working Products 
of proven value. Ask to be shown why the 
trend is upward, why it points to Houghton. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 
Chicago - PHILADELPHIA - Detroit 


HTON & CO. 
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the assets of YOU, Ine 


manage your personal 


going concern ? 


you, as a 
end of each year? 


mowing a prout at 
savings account, 


person, a 
the 
life 


is a practical, sensible, 
udonym by a well-known 

tive, that you seund 
savings 


New York 


advice on how 


ives 


How to manage “YOU, Inc.” 


Are you 
Your 
insurance, or property 

how are you managing them? 
guide-book, written under 
financial 
to 
and investment affairs 


to the best advantage 
Just published 
PLAN YOUR OWN 
Some of the questions discussed SECURITY 
in this book By WILLIAM LAW 
Author of Successful Speculation in Common Stocks 


is prefer- 
real estate 


—Vnder inflation, which 
able as investment 
or common stocks? 
Who can afford the above risks? 
What kind of life’ insurance 
should one buy? 

Is term insurance worth buying? 
Can we anticipate taxes in mak- 
ing a will? 


‘ 


own 


discusses 


House Publication. 


$2.00 


Whittlesey 


W ITH so many new taxes and laws regulating y 

s 
need for a book on the planning of the individual's 
Security 
provided 


lividual income, gifts, and bequests, there 


financial program. Plan Your Own 
the various contingencies to be 


Should one use a savings bank or 
a checking account for emergency 
reserves ? 

At what age should one consider 
annuities as investment? 

Next to U. S. bonds what type 
ef bond is best for the small 
investor? 

Should one rent or own a home? 


EXAMINE THIS BOOK 10 DAYS ON APPROVAL-SEND THIS COUPON 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


our Own Security for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $2.00, 
book postpaid. 


Send me Law's Plan Y 


plus few cents postage, oF return 


Name 
Address 


Company 
t on approval in U 


for in saving, investment, and the building up of an 
estate. Is adapted for different income levels. 
Written in terms the layman will understand. Gives 
valuable advice on such topics as_ life insurance, 
wills, owning a home, annuities, bonds and preferred 
stocks, mortgage loans and participations, common 
stocks, trusts, taxes, and the effect of inflation on a 
security plan, 


(Postage paid on orders accompanied by remittance.) 
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PROUD—George Mortimer Pullman y.. 
proud of his rococo creations during the 
post-Civil War period, was prouder of their 
mechanical details. 


ern interiors. Its advertising campaign 

is run by the Charley Daniel Frey 

smart Chicago agency. 
Business men, hopping from on 

| to another overnight, provide the | 

of Pullman’s business—and_ the 

of the business done by the air! 

Pullman’s executives estimate the ax 

age number of Pullman car journcs 

made by business executives annually 

at four. A goodly portion of 


advertising campaign, therefor 
aimed at business men. But they are 


also aiming at the plain people, 
have never ridden in Pullman cars; 
at schoolteachers, and at the well-to-do 
people who go to Europe annually. 
| The latter groups they want to make 
' conscious of American attractions such 
as Yellowstone National Park. 


4 


Ickes in a Hole 
San Francisco voters defy him 


but he won't shut off water 
from Hetch Hetchy. So what? 


WASHINGTON (Business Week Burexu) 
—Even though it may be illegal, a dam 
and hydro-electric power plant is far too 
concrete an object to be exorcised into 
thin air. That is one fact that has been 
worrying the utilities in their wartare 
with the Administration over federal 
power projects and, paradoxically 
enough, it is a problem that must de 
faced now by Secretary of the Interior 
Ickes who, as Public Works Adminis- 
| trator, has built—or tried to—most of 
the publicly-owned power plants tht 
| the utilities are attacking. 
Last week’s refusal by San Francisco 
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to make an honest project of its famous 
Hetch Hechy water supply and (inci- 
dental) power project places the prob- 
lem of what to do squarely in the lap of 
Honest Harold. The important part of 
Hetch Hetchy is located on federal land, 


and utilizes federal water. It was lo- 


sted there under authority of the Raker | 


Act, passed in 1913, on the express 
-ondition that none of the water or 
power should be sold to private individ- 
yals or Corporations for re-sale. For 15 
years the power has been turned over 
19 the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. under 
1 flimsily-disguised “agency” contract 
that Ickes has declared unlawful. Dur- 
ing this period the voters have repeat- 
edly refused to approve bond issues 
necessary to enable the city to take over 
its own distribution. Now what? 


Amendment Unlikely 


One solution, of course, would be to 
mend the Raker Act so as to legiti- 
tize the present arrangement. Con- 
sidering the present temper of Congress 
rarding its sacred duty of retaining 


the God-given natural resources of the | 


country for the benefit of the peepul, 
and the presence therein of such vocal 
gentlemen as Norris, Rankin, and the 
other members of the public power bloc, 
the chances of success of such an amend- 
ment are very dubious. 

The other possibility would be to in- 
voke the penalties of the Raker Act, 
which directs the Attorney-General, in 
case of violation, to take legal steps to 
enforce compliance. These would begin 
with a suit in the local federal court, 
which would result in a mandamus or- 
der requiring the city to stop the sale 
of power to P. G. & E. Violation would 
mean contempt of court, and would be 
punishable by fine or imprisonment of 
major city officials. 


Reductio ad Absurdum 


Since even a court order cannot pre- 
vail upon a recalcitrant citizenry to ap- 
prove bonds they do not care to, such 
a solution could only result in a shut- 
ting down of the power plants, which is 
directly contrary to the Administration's 
passion for making the most of falling 
water. Of course it would be possible 
for the Administration, following 
through to the bitter end, to revoke the 
grant contained in the Raker Act, in 
effect confiscating the entire undertaking 
and leaving San Francisco without a 
water supply, but no one seriously pre- 
dicts any such eventuality. 

Such is the problem facing Sec. Ickes. 
What his decision will be is still un- 
known; that it will not be forthcoming 
for some time is indicated by the tenor 
of his comment on the bond election 
which, although tartly tough, neverthe- 
less indicated in unmistakable terms 
that the municipal officials will be 
granted another opportunity to trot out 
compromise plan. 
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USE G-E LIGHT METER TO MEASURE 
YOUR LIGHTING 


Office building managers and 
superintendents should have a 
G-E Light Veter. Weasures light 


as simply as a thermometer meas 
ures temperature. Only $11.50 


BETTER LIGHTING HELPED RENT 
35,000 SQUARE FEET OF OFFICE SPACE 


says FARLE SHULTZ 


Manager, Marquette 


Better lighting based on the science 
of seeing and combined with a new 
scheme of office wall decoration are 
largely responsible for renting 35,000 
square feet of office space in Chicago's 
Marquette Building, according to 
Building Manager Earle Shultz. 

In analyzing ways to provide tenants 
with additional services having a dol- 
lars-and-cents effect on the operation 
of their business, Mr. Shultz diseover- 


AVOID WASTING ELECTRICITY /y insisting on 
Mazpa lamps made by G-E. Inferior bulbs 


often yield 307 less light than good lamps of 


equal wattage. Even a 2‘¢ loss would be poor 


GENERAL 


Building, Chicago 


ed that the principal cause of normal 
personnel inefliciency was poor light- 
ing. Out of this study evolved the 
“Office of the Future” 
lighted with indirect. high level, glare- 


scientifically 


less illumination of more than 20 foot- 
candles. This lighting makes every 
foot of space useful and attractive. 
For further details write to General 
Electric Company, Department 166, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


= 


jJaster, easier, more efliciently 
in this “Office of the Future. 


= 


for the user of light at home or 
business. The initials G-k on the end of every 
Mazpa lamp made by General Electric assures 


economy 


you of full lighting value for your money. 
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South Africa Hums 


Boom still goes strong. Gold 
and diamond trades prosper; 
exports and imports rise. 


THE business boom in South Africa 
continues with no sign of a let-down. 
Shipping companies operating to and 
from Capetown report the heaviest 
traffic, both passenger and freight, in 
history. Continued high prices for gold 
in terms of weakened currencies, stimu- 
lation of gold mining, revival of the 
diamond trade combine with other 
factors to promise another record year 
for 1937. 

The Empire Exposition at Johannes- 
burg closed Jan. 15 on a high note. 
Both as a show and a sales maker the 
exposition justified expectations. Trad- 
ing turnovers in Capetown and other 
districts are higher than a year ago. 

Demand for building material con- 
tinues heavy. Strengthened prices for 
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fencing items reflect a better agricul- 
tural outlook. Abnormally heavy rains 
on the high veldt regions caused some 
flood damage but this is forgotten in 
the benefits to crops and grazing lands. 
Wool prices have firmed with German 
purchases, following a trade agreement 
which facilitates credits. 

The South African gold industry is 
setting a fast pace for Soviet competition 
—Mar13’37,p15). January pro- 
duction was 980,000 oz., highest for 
that month since 1932. Average pro- 
duction of 1,000,000 oz. a month is ex- 
pected this year. 


Foreign Trade Expanding 


South African exports during 1936 
reached $570,000,000, and imports 
$430,000,000. Increases over 1935 
were $60,000,000 and $50,000,000 re- 
spectively. Cargoes totaling 2,000,000 
tons were handled at Table Bay during 
1936; this was 100,000 tons greater 
than the high record set in 1935. Such 
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activity has proven an irresistih| 
net for shipping lines. 

Germany is making a dram 
for her share of this carryin, 
The 16,000-ton liner Pretoriz 
at Durban on Jan. 20 to inau; 
new high-speed service. A sist 
the Windhuk, is nearing comp! 
Germany. They will maintain 2 
schedule between Southhampt 
Capetown. Lines operating | 
New York and South Africa h 
rates to non-profit levels—but 
been a great help to the Ameri 
port trade. 

James A. Farrell, Jr., announ 
cently the purchase of another 
for his American South African 
This gives the company 11 ships, in 
cluding the new passenger-cargo carr 
City of New York. In his son's 
ties the elder Farrell can en 
vicarious pleasure. The retired | 
dent of U.S. Steel yearned for t! 
as a boy, and never quite got ov 


STEEL SHOWS WHO IS KING—With huge modernization 
programs marking many major industries, Steel asserts indus. 
trial kingship by leading all in two important Mid-Western 


developments. 


Within four months 


after formal ground. 


breaking, Republic Steel Corp. opens its Niles, Ohio, tin plate 
mill housed in 123,000 sq. ft. of new buildings and 177.) 


sq. ft. of reconditioned. 


Feature of the high-production mil! 


is its silent operation and cleanliness, the continuous pickling 


department 


(below) being tile 


lined and air conditioned, 


At about the same time, Carnegie-Illinoi- 
Steel Corp., Gary, Ind., largest United 
States Steel subsidiary, held a house-warm- 
ing for its new Brunorizing plant. Brunor- 
izing is a heat treatment process calculated 
to produce rails to withstand the pound- 
ing of ever faster trains. Significant thing 
is a new range of reheating and annealing 
temperatures which hardens rails to with- 
stand end batter, yet fortifies them against 
fissures and cracks, A worker (left, top) 
takes temperature of rails as they leave 
furnace. A group of top executives (below) 
assists in dedicating the new equipment on 
Mar. 10: (Left to right) Irving S. Olds, U.>. 
Steel director; G. C. Kimball, executive 
vice-president, Carnegie-Illinois; Pau! 
Shoup, vice-chairman, Southern Pacific 
Railroad; Benjamin F. Fairless, presi 
dent, Carnegie-Illinois; C. E. Denney, 
president, Erie Railroad; F. E. William-on, 
president, New York Central; and William 
A. Irvin, president, U.S, Steel Corp. 
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Business Abroad 


BUSINESS WEEK 


Business Week’s foreign editor reports on Russian 
war preparations and peace policies following con- 
ferences with Soviet leaders at Moscow. 


Bertin (Cable)—Universal exploration of the possibilities of war by all Euro- 


n sight. 

Moscow’s power and influence are 
the great question mark. Last week's 
revelation to Business Week's foreign 
editor of Russia’s gold output and re 

was supplemented later by evi- 
dences of her potential strength in 
other lines. But there apparently is no 
lesire to test these forces at this time. 


Litvinov’s Views 

Commissar for Foreign Affairs Lit- 
vinov, the outstanding Sovict diplomat, 

swering a direct inquiry on the value 
of President Roosevelt's plan for con- 
ferences by the heads of the great pow- 
ers, said that it was high time for seri- 
ous international planning but dis- 
counted the possibility of such a con- 
ference. Litvinov added, “Such talk 
accomplishes nothing’ unless careful 
croundwork has been laid in advance.” 
The commissar spoke with complete 
assurance, 

Maintenance of European peace now 
depends rimarily on England, with 
the United States collaborating, accord- 
ing to Soviet thinking. In Moscow's 
opinion, Britain would have acted long 
ago on behalf of collective security in 
Europe if only the United States had 
collaborated in a similar program for 
the Far East. 

Discussing the Spanish situation, re- 
sponsible Soviet authorities declared 
that they would accept any Spanish 
government that stands for peace, but 
insisted that no wholly Fascist govern- 
ment would follow a peaceful program. 
Should the disturbed internal politics 
in France precipitate a similar situation 
and bring foreign troops across the 
French border, the Soviets would un- 
doubtedly come to the aid of the French 
government. 


Against Aggression 

In view of Mussolini's latest move in 
Libya and the unfavorable British re- 
action, also considering the recent slight 
strengthening in the French govern- 
ment’s financial position, the Soviet 
stand appears to add considerable in- 
fluence to a loose Anglo-French-Soviet 
front against aggression. 

Strong opposition by “non-aggres- 
sors” to the United States neutrality 
bill is bound to bring the measure into 
the discussions of any international con- 
ference this summer. Other Washing- 
ton concessions—probably commercial 


nations is probably the best guarantee of peace for the immediate future. 

Realization of this fact is bound to affect favorably the short-term business out- 
Long-term commitments, beyond governmental rearmament orders, are not 


—need to be large, Europe thinks, to 
counterbalance America’s present stand. 
In Moscow discussions, Troitzky, 
head of the Budget Division of the 
State Planning Commission, said that 
details of the third Five-Year Plan will 
not be ready until May but that they 
will emphasize the development of new 
agricultural regions and wider utiliza- 
tion of mechanized farming (leading 
probably to agricultural exports), in- 
tensive dev elopment of transport, and a 
steady drive to boost heavy industry 
generally to the United States’ levels. 

Answering a question on the effect of 
the war scare on the Plan and the pos- 
sibility of American purchases, Troit- 
zky declared that the Soviet is self-suf- 
ficient in food and in all else except 
machine specialties. There is a need 
for novelties. The gold reserve permits 
huge emergency orders but these are 
unlikely until the emergency becomes 
immediate. Present credit arrangements 
are unlikely to change. 

There are few Americans in Moscow 
now but they will come when business 
demands warrant. There appear to be 
as many Japanese as Americans in Mos- 
cow hotels. 


Check Your Galoshes! 


Moscow novelties which picture the 
Soviet development are: radio advertis- 
ing programs devoted in part to help 
wanted ; signs in front of most factories 
seeking every sort of labor from ap- 
prentices to skilled workers, due partly 
to enlarged military service. Royal type- 
writers are among the few newspaper 
advertisements noted last week. Mos- 
cow feet are better equipped with good 
rubbers and galoshes than those of any 
city the writer has seen. These cannot 
be worn inside buildings so there is a 
remarkably organized checking service 
at every door, even at the best hotels. 
Much snow and many thaws plus a 
new desire to maintain western clean- 
liness in public buildings account for 
the system. 

Equalling highest industrial produc- 
tion gain is the new crop of Russian 
babies. It is 300°@ above last year. 

Grapefruit was recently introduced 
to Soviet tables. At the Ballet Moscow 
the élite, promenading in the foyer, 
bought Palestine imported grapefruit 
between acts. A complete line of spe- 
cial diet bread has been shown since 


Special Report 


Back at Berlin again on his way 
west from Moscow, Business Week's 
foreign editor week's 
cable to a report on Russian views 
of the European problem and on 
business conditions in the U.SS.R 
Next in this series of news stories 
picked up at firsthand during his 
tour will bring him back to western 
Europe. 

As usual, this special report is fol 
lowed by the regular dispatches 
from Business Week's corps of for 
eign correspondents, 


devotes this 


last month in many shops. Pheasant 
is as cheap as salt pork is in Ameri 
introduced a year ag 


are now extremel\ opular but are 


Frankfurters, 


usually sold in open sandwiches 
First 


have just appeared in the new Moscow 


adver iscmecnts tor margarine 
sul way. Many shops arc now de Vciop 
ind delivery 

ice, with keen competition for business 
due to a salary-plus-commission p! 

Many community stores maintain daily 
bulletins in 
with order collection 


ing telephone order 


neighboring a 
boxes 
serviced at regular intervals. The only 
queues left are for newspapers, 


Preparations for Tourists 


The newest hotel in Moscow, and 
the Sovict's best, caters to domesti 
travelers. It has completely modern 


baths, even with thermometers on thx 
showers, and a 10th-floor terrace cafe 
for summer. Service bells in 
have pictured symbols of maid, valet, 
and waiter, instead of words, becaus« 
of the confusion of languages within 
the union. President Kurtz, of Intout 
ist, revealed that this year’s travel plans 
will feature the Arctic. Hjalmar Stet 
ansson with a tourist party will be th 
guest of Professor Schmidt of the 
famed “Chelyushkin” expedition. An 
other group attending the International 
Geological Congress will visit Franz 
Josefland. Two Alaska steamship 
cruises from the United States will visit 
the Soviet's Bering coast. All this coim- 
cides with the Soviet’s celebration of 
its 20th anniversary. 


rooms 


Germany 

BeruN (Wireless)—In a speech be 
fore a mecting of Reichbank share- 
holders, Economic-Minister-Reichbank 
President Schacht - made 
sounds. While admitting that German 
credit expansion for financing rearm 

ment and other governmental activitics 
exceeded original estimates, he said that 


reassuring 


“potential dangers of expansion have 
been checked by vigorous financial dis 
cipline.” 

The Reichbank’s 


leased this week, 


annual 
discloses that 


report, re 
ovcr 


| 
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90° of its bill portfolio consists of 
direct or indirect government obliga- 
tions. On the other hand, increase of 
the consolidation loan (now being float- 
ed) from 500,000,000 to 700,000,- 
000 marks indicates that Schacht’s con- 
solidation policy is working, technically 
at least, without a hitch. 


Fear Exhaustion of Resources 


It is the opinion of unbiased observ- 
ers that the real danger to the Third 
Reich's artificial economic structure lies 
not in the financial sphere but in the 
exhaustion of material resources and 
stocks. Further evidence of this threat 
appeared during the week in several 
decrees ordering drastic measures for 
conserving supplies of necessary raw 
materials. One order secks to protect 
tinplate by prohibiting the canning of 
vegetables in small tins. 

The annual report of the Deutsche 
Bank und Disconto-Gesellschaft, big- 
gest of Germany's big three, announces 
the increase of dividends from 4° to 
and makes the significant an- 
nouncement that the last government- 
owned shares have been repurchased. 
This places the institution on a pri- 
vately controlled basis. 


Jugoslavia Restricts Exports 


Jugoslavia has announced a decision 
to curtail exports to Germany causing 
great resentment in Berlin. The move 
would frustrate the Reich’s hope of 
drawing its greatest supplies of wheat 
and fodder grain from Jugoslavia. The 
decision was reached by Jugoslavia as a 
means of reducing German clearing in- 
debtedness which rose abruptly last 
week, 


France 

Paris (Wireless) —France watched anx- 
iously the effects on the Popular Front 
of the clash between communists and 
rightest followers of Col. de la Roque 
this week. The outbreak increases the 
difficulties of the Blum government, al- 
ready beset by financial worries. 

The Senate has limited its new loan 
to 10,500,000,000 francs which is ex- 
actly equal to estimated military ex- 
penditures in the extraordinary budget, 
thus specifying the exclusive use of the 
proceeds. A first series, totalling five 
billions and carring a 44%% coupon, was 
offered at 98 a was oversubscribed 
im a few hours last week. 

Twenty-five percent of the subscrip- 
tions represented foreign or > gpa 
money. While the expatriated capital 
and gold a in, hoarded domestic 
gold was heavily sold to the Bank of 
France. A second series of three bil- 
lions was issued Tuesday on the same 
conditions. This was aimed particularly 
at provincial investors who were too 
late for the first issue. 

Success of the flotation apparently 
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ADVENTURES FOR COMMERCE — To 
inaugurate an airline linking important 
mining, trapping, lumber and fishing areas 
of Russia’s “northern rim,” F. B. Farikh, 
Soviet polar explorer, will leave Moscow 
soon with a party of officials. They will 
inspect numerous “wintering” expeditions 
of workers along the 12,035-mile route 
(top). A huge N-120 monoplane, elab- 
orately equipped with meteorological in- 
struments and radio aids, will be supplied 
with tents and provisions against forced 
landings in the uninhabited stretches of 
Russia’s frigid northlands. 


has changed the political climate and 
restored confidence. The Bourse, after 
showing great firmness in French securi- 
ties, receded due to heavy withdrawals 
from the money market for subscription 
to the loan. There was a corresponding 
rise in the rate on margin money. The 
government has announced a willing- 
ness to adopt a forty-hour week in the 
case of seasonal industries. In keeping 
with the Blum government's adie 
phies, the huge Schneider and Creusot 
armament plants have been national- 
ized. 
Belgian Politics 

Severe attack by Rexists (Fascist 
group) against the Belgian government 
is forcing Premier Paul van Zeeland’s 
administration into personal competi- 
tion against de Grelle for parliament 
in the partial election to be Feld April 
11. The Brussels Bourse is declining as 
a result. Van Zeeland’s defeat, while 
not expected, would mean resignation 
of the government. 


Great Britain 
LONDON (Cable)—The best Febru- 
ary overseas trade in seven years has 
failed to stimulate London's stock 
market. “Gambling money” is fasci- 
nated by the spectacular boom in metals. 
This assumes alarming proportions. 
Skyrocketing prices are causing fabri- 
cators (who must have metal for re- 
armament demands) to place orders for 
future necessities, thus giving quotations 
a further boost. 

Newspapers are stressing the bright 
side of the trade situation. This only 
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Cape Chelguskin OC EAN 
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SPACIFIC 
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emphasizes the real implications 
those who see behind the editorials 
Exports for February (£38,500,000) 
show an increase over the previous 
February of 3.407. Imports (£71,6 
000) are up 9.4%. There is fear that 
this widening gap may bring on a crisis 
comparable to that of 1931. 

The House of Commons has 4; 
proved the inflated estimates for de 
fense but Labor insists that the ques 
tion is tied to the German drive fo: 
restoration of colonies. In the face ot 
official statements that German demands 
are impossible, Labor is urging that the 
government let it be known that it is 
willing to discuss with Germany the 
possibility of returning certain colonics 
under mandates and guarantees of 
peace. This view is supported by some 
Conservatives but the majority refuses 
to consider such discussions. 


Rearmament Difficulties 


Meanwhile the armament schedule is 
running into difficulties. The major 
drawback continues to be a shortage ot 
skilled workers plus a tendency of these 
elements to strike against present wage 
rates and to resent dilutions by new 
employees. 

In political circles there is a sig 
nificant revival of demands for a low 
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LET ME HAVE A REPORT 
} OF LAST MONTH'S SOCIAL 
| SECURITY DEDUCTION 


Punched cards provide 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


FACTS 


..».» When you need them! 


‘6 OF THE conspicuous advantages of the punched card 
accounting method is the speed with which it will provide 
a volume of information. 

The detailed facts which are punched into the cards become 
a permanent and constantly available record. When placed in 
an International Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting Machine, 
this record will automatically provide tabulated, printed reports. 


SOCIAL SECURITY Deductions Made AUTOMATICALLY 
By the punched card method, all necessary payroll deduc- 
tions are made automatically. The punched cards are also the 
basis for future studies of employment experience. 
Your nearest IBM representative will be glad to give you 
detailed information. Get in touch with him, or write direct to 
IBM headquarters today. 


Investigate these 


ADVANTAGES 


SPEED. Automatic machine action 


produces detailed reports in mini- 
mum time. 


ACCURACY, Facts punched in 
cards are not subject to change or 
error. 


FLEXIBILITY. A single set of 
punched cards will provide a wide 
variety of reports and statistical 
records, 


PERMANENCE. Punched cards 
are a constantly available record, 
ready to yield information at any 


time. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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tariff policy. This is considered a cur- 
tain-raiser for an attempt to restore a 
greater measure of free trade with a 
drive for a world conference on cur- 
rency stabilization. However this is un- 
likely to shake government _ policy. 
American taxpayers will be startled to 
learn that there are strong hopes for 
another “settlement” of the American 
debt question before Premier Baldwin's 
retirement in May or June. 

Latin America 
THe Bolivian government pulled a 
fast one on the Standard Oil Co. (N. 
J.) last 7 uesday. It sought to end a 
long-standing argument by summarily 
cancelling — the company’s 2,500,000 
acre concession and confiscating its 
holdings. However the controversy has 
been in the Bolivian courts and the 
government move may merely mean 
that the case will be in court just so 
many more years. 


Charges Evasion of Taxes 

Bolivia charged in 1935 that Stand- 
ard had avoided 3,000,000 pesos in ex- 
port royalties and other taxes by smug- 
gling oil into Argentina through a hid- 
den pipe line and by secret produ ction. 
An Argentine government commission 
investigated the pipe line allegations 
and declared them wholly without 


foundation. The Bolivian government 
has long wanted to take over its oil 
ind stry and has roused public opinion 
by continued charges against Standard. 


The company has a refinery in Bolivia 
for the local demand. Argentina re- 
fused to allow a Standard pipe line 
through its territory which would have 


given the company an outlet to larger 
markets from land-locked Bolivia. 
Indicatn the Argentine gov- 
ent ts ¢ further into compe- 
tition with private business is found 
i he announcement this week that it 


intends to acquire one of the subway 


systems of Buenos Air es. 


the Cordoba Railway system and the 
Argentine section of the Transandine 


Railwav on which road bed and tratnhc 


A 
A. subway slated for acquisi- 
roze. Back in the good 
s dollars aided 


is system. It is 


tion ms the 


long, carried 25,785,000 passengers in 
the first nine months of 1936. A plan 
for its future is connection at one en 
with a rail ay yard, and the other with 
B. A.’s famous docks for the transpor- 
tation of freight between 1 and 4 a.m 
The purchase plans involve acquisi- 
tion by the government's Istituto Movi 
lizador of defaulted debentures with a 
nominal value of $17,500,000. Pa; 


ment would be 24,000,000 pesos 


y 
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WONT COMPETE—If American business 
men import Philippine products, the 
island commonwealth will not establish 
competing manufacturing, President Man- 
uel Quezon said during his visit in the 
Lnited States. Mineral resources will be 
held by the commonwealth, but arrange- 
ments will be made to lease mines and 
oil fields to U.S. concerns. 


(about $7,236,000). Motivation for 
the move is said to be coordination of 
subway, tramway, bus transportation of 
he ca means of the new Trans- 
(Bl v7"36,p44). Ac- 
the subway system and its 
appendage would give the 
a 14 to 10 dominance over 
ran commission which j is Organ- 
the Transport Corp. Present 
nembership is a 50-50 split between 
government commissioners and those 
representing private transport. 


Trade Pact With Italy 


On Mar. 5 Argentina and Italy 
signed a uty which improves 


in ready flourishing trade between 
the two countries. Italy agrees to allo- 


cate to the Argentine $24,700,000 out 
of its buying quota for wheat, wool, 
rides, cotton. Italy gets 
hange privileges for an equal 
les to the Argentine. This 
mean ition to this extent of the 
20° exchange surcharge on_ Italian 
goods. One result may be that Italian 
purchases of wheat will wipe out Ar- 


exports so far this ye: 

ns, leaving a carry 

tons. (Last year 
period were only 
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change. Argentina insists that 
have a favorable balance in 
the United States for the p 
interest on American loans. 
Argentina and Brazil hav« 
share of fugitive capital fr 
but (unlike the United S&S 
South American countries do : 
Evidence of this flight is seen 
ing booms in Brazil and the 
cities. There is great activity 
residence and industrial co: 
Brazil and Argentina are in 
of central governments whi 
the achievements of fascist 
and feel capable of controlli: 
flow of capital to their own 


Canada 

Ortrawa—Bit by bit Canad 
curing her new deal progr 
vincial enactment after failis 

it by unconstitutional fed 
Latest provincial moves will 
formity in Ontario and Q 
laws with new minimums 
ment measures. About one 
workers will be pestected by 
being P passed at Toronto and ( J 
addition to raising wage stand 
terprovincial uniformity 
greater stability to industry in ¢ 
two largest provinces. Heretot 
conditions in Quebec have hb 
what more attractive to ind 


than Ontario conditions. 


Expansion of Branch Plants 
Direct result of comparati 
stability in Canada is the expat 
United States branch industries 
United States firms have intin 
tention of carrying o 
pansion programs at Ontario 
aries. 


it 


All provincial government 
reached agreement for unii 
laws and regulations controlling 


flotations and marketing of sc 
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underground lines. It is some miles sooner than was expected. Total wheat Most Canadian provinces are : | 
: ar are 1,764,320 ing budget surpiuses. A lage | 
er of 2,202,224 Ontario's $7,000,000 surplus 
ts for the same nounced last week, will be remittec 90 
& 57 tons.) abolition of amusement taxes, | 80 
— eaty probably will tion of license fees, 
increase complaints in the United grants to all municipai:ties. 
States of exchange discrimination. It Early abolition of Canada’s 
' has already been charged that Argen- board and fixed minimum wheat ¢ 50 
tina favors Great Britain and Germany is inti Ottawa. The /« AO bask 
at the expense of the United States in administra’ 
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Money and the Markets 


Eccles’ warning is heard and studied, but it doesn’t 


stop stocks and commodities from leaping again, or 
government bonds from flopping. 


Many investors 


start switch to stocks as inflation hedge. 


I Reserve Board Chairman Eccles’ 
varning that potential inflation will be 
controlled by the government was de- 

ened to quell stock and commodity 

speculation immediately, it was a flop. 

If his assertion that money will be kept 

entiful and cheap was calculated to 
ster dropping Treasury bond prices, 

was a flop. If his arguments were 
atended simply as a warning, they were 
idely read and commented upon, and 

that. 

‘hat happened on Tuesday, the day 

- Eccles’ views were published, was 
that stocks scored good gains and com- 
modities soared whereas government 
nds were having one of their worst 
lays in recent years. On Wednesday 
e Treasury bonds had an even worse 

day with no less than five issues down 
point in the first two hours; stocks 

wavered but strength in the rails buoyed 
the general list. 


L. S. Bonds Slump 


Marketwise, the big news of the 
week was the sharp recession in direct 
nd guaranteed bonds of the govern- 
ment. While drop of a point in a 
single day isn’t very great in a gilt- 
edged corporate bond, it’s a whale of a 
lot in a Treasury issue. Moreover, 
Treasury bonds maturing 5-10 years 
nce have dropped as much as 4—4} 
ints since the first of the year and 
were down 2-2} in six trading days. 

Bond men had a lot of explanations 
for the selling wave in the governments, 


1% Is Too High 


The New York Stock Exchange, 
intent on protecting the public 
against itself, this week suspended 
trading in one of the “penny” stocks 
—Pierce Petroleum Co. The com- 
pany is in liquidation. Big Board | 
officials consulted the management | 
and were told that the payoff won't 

| be more than $1 a share, maybe sub- 
stantially less. As the stock was very 
active at 13 on Monday, buyers 
clearly were wrong. 

This doesn’t mean that penny 
stocks are going to be kicked off 
the board wholesale. The exchange 
has acted, so far, only in three types 
of cases: (1) where a court says the 
stock of a company in receivership 
is valueless; (2) where the manage- 
ment of a company asks delisting 
of a stock on the contention that it 
| is worthless, and (4) in this case 
where the liquidation payoff quite 
definitely will be less than the mar- | 
ket price. 


but most of them represented more 
guessing than information. But one 
thing stood out. A moderately large 
volume of bonds was being offered for 
sale and nobody wanted them. That 
is, nobody but the Federal Reserve 
which was reported buying for the 
Treasury, and the Treasury, in turn, 
was purchasing for various federal 
agencies which invest in governments. 

This official buying, according to 
houses specializing in government 


bonds, apparently wasn't so much to 
support the market as to stabilize it 
to prevent out-and-out demoralization. 
Guessing as to who was doing the 
selling brou ght out the greatest varicty 
of stories, but it is safe to say that 
banks did most of it. New York banks 


have been selling in fairly large volume 


ever since the middle of last year. Since 
Jan. 1 there has been a dribble of 
liquidation by interior banks. 

The banks could quite logically have 
been selling at this time. They had very 


large Mar. 15 transfers to make; they 
have soon to start preparing for the 
next boost in reserve 
which comes May 1; commercial loans 
and advances on securities are expand 
ing, giving them new channels in which 
to employ their funds, and the many 
predictions of higher interest rates en 
courage them to scalp profits on their 
bond holdings before prices sink and 
the profits no longer exist. 
New York Big Seller 
The figures on banks’ 
government bonds are 
New York banks sold 
from June 30, 1936, to Mar. 10. Dur 
ing the same period commercial loans 
rose only $273,000,000 in New York 
City. This indicates that the big city 
banks needed moncy for something be 
probably in 


requirements 


holdings of 
illuminating 
714,000,000 


sides loans to business: 
terior banks were drawing down their 
balances to meet the two increases in 
reserve requirements which already have 
gone into ettect. 

During the period from June 30 to 
Dec. 31, when New York banks 
selling $552,000,000 of their govern 
ment bonds, interior banks added 

232,000,000 to their holdings despite 
the fact that their commercial loans rose 
$376,000,000. From the end of last 
year to Mar. 10, however, the Federal 
Reserve members in the interior (100 
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| ADDITIONAL 
WORKING CAPITAL 


Current investment demand for convert- 
ible securities suggests a favorable method 
of financing at the present time—in an- 
ticipation of increased working capital 
requirements indicated by expanding 
| business, increased inventories, rising 
costs and extra dividend disbursements. 


F. EBERSTADT & CO. | 


Incorporated 


INVESTMENT BANKING 


NEW YORK CITY 


| 


cities reporting weekly) sold $92,000,- 
000 while New York banks tossed over 
$162,000,000. 

Aside from this institutional liquida- 
tion, there has been accumulating evi- 
dence that individual investors have 
been letting go of some bonds—corpo- 
rate as well as government issues. This 
is readily explained. Talk of inflation 
is in the air; and official comments such 
as Mr. Eccles’, even though they predict 
control, don’t put an end to inflationary 
fears. If inflation takes hold, prices will 
rise rapidly and the purchasing power 
of income from the bond dollar will 
slump. 


Inflation Hedges 

In fact, prices already have risen 
enough in recent months so that fixed 
incomes from bond investments don’t 
go as far as they used to. The effect 
of this is to impel thoughtful investors 
to switch into stocks and commodities 
as an inflation hedge—to own “things” 
rather than fixed income investments 
and cash. 

The inflation scare, so far as stocks 
were concerned, tended to neutralize 
the Eccles threats of higher taxes and 
his protest against higher prices to con- 
sumers. If corporation profits are fur- 
ther taxed, or if price markups are 
curbed, it will decrease earnings and 
depress stock values. But the market 
seems to be interested more in immedi- 


ate things than in these still vague 
potentialities. 

In commodity markets the same fac- 
tors were at work that have been noticed 
for weeks. Spot supplies of most items 
are very tight. The fact that many of 
these supplies will be built up in the 
months to come isn’t of immediate in- 
terest to speculators. 

A case in point is rubber. Available 
stocks in both London and New York 
have been consistently dwindling. Man- 
ufacturers, though they feel prices are 
too high, have been forced to ae Car- 
tel quotas have been  raised—they 
were boosted to 90 for third quarter 
shipments only this week—but these 
increases won't be felt in the spot mar- 
kets for some weeks or months to come. 
Sc the bulls have continued to run away 
with things, and the cartel managers, 
in tin as well as rubber, have been 
blamed for bad management. 

Another of the big commodity mar- 
kets this week was in grains. Motivat- 
ing force was the renewal of big de- 
mand in Liverpool which slopped over 
into all the other markets. Particularly 
strong was the trade in Buenos Aires. 
At the start of the week it was reported 
that Europe again had been buying 
heavily “down under.” Then rumors 
spread that Argentina has sold for ex- 
port too much of its available — 
that dealers there have oversold, and 
are buying in their contracts. 
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Cotton "Way Up 


June, 1930. Exports 
mestic demand increase. 


INSPIRED by booming domes: 
operations and rising exports, 
om this week soared to the 
evels since June, 1930. 
York spot quotation on Tuesday 
for the first time in nearly sev: 
Southern spot markets were not 
hind, and all contracts for fu 
livery prior to the time the 1 

cotton comes to market were ah 

There is a scramble on the 

mills to buy. New Orleans dx 
port that a few domestic spin: 
many of those in England are . 
their requirements as far ahead 
cember of next year—before n 
the cotton for delivery from Se; 
to December, 1937, is even 
ground. 


Export Lag Slashed 

The buying urge, which ha 
gaining momentum for two 
daily is being fed by the export | 
A couple of months ago overseas 
ments were slack, lagging ¢ 


bales behind the previous season. » 


that time foreign takings—parti 
British and Japanese—have been : 
ing steadily and the deficit in « 
compared with a year ago has h« 
to 431,000 bales. And Britain's | 
shire mills are complaining that 
can't get the supplies they need. 
Exports for the current crop y« 
date—from last Aug. 1 through Ma 
—have been 4,380,000 bales. 


Reaches highest price  <jn., 


do 


On top of the recent rise in expor 


the domestic textile boom continu 
its breakneck pace. February cons 
tion is reported by the Census B 
as 664,439 bales; for the first s 
months of the season it was 4,512 
These figures compare with 515 
and 3,530,358 bales, respectively, 
year. Simultaneously, mills have 
building supplies, holding at the pr: 
time a little over 2,000,000 
against 1,405,329 a year ago. The 
result of this foreign and domesti 
mand was that storage stocks on | 
(excluding mill holdings) had di; 
on Feb. 28 to 5,856,789 bales ! 
7,247,508 a year earlier. 


CCC Releases Cotton 


This improvement, in combinat 


with the buying inspired by the get 
commodity boom, has completely 
versed the trade's attitude toward « 
prices. 
plunged in gloom by the announcen 


that the Commodity Credit Corp. : 


Early this year traders v 


going to release some more of the « 
ton which it still holds as security | 


12¢ a lb. loans to producers. 
These CCC releases were to go 
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.d throughout March and April, but 
vices were barely above the 12}¢ level 
which the loan cotton was to be 
ened back to growers. The trade was 
earful that the government agency's 
90,000 bales overhanging the market 
wid break prices. In fact, quotations 
did for a few weeks tend to back away 
‘rom the 123¢ mark. 
The spurt in the last few weeks, how- 


ever, must have aided the government 
q its effort to get out of the cotton 
arket (although no recent figures on 
releases have been reported). More- 
ver, present prices will greatly improve 
the CCC’s showing on the venture. 
° 

Costly Occupation — One of the 
igher-ups in the Securities and Ex- 
hange Commission figures that the 
st two years in Washington have cost 
im a half million dollars, and if you 
sessed him, he'd probably get out his 
sock records to prove it—but for that 
u'd have to press awfully hard. 

He came to his post with the SEC—- 

important and highly respectable 
nost—laden with investment trust  se- 
urities that had gone very much to the 
dogs and had very little left to recom- 
end them except leverage, or, as the 


British would say, “gearing” 
Mar! 3°37,p57). Along about 1934, 


things began picking up, and invest- 
ment trust shares with minus asset val- 
ves took on new life. 

Soon the SEC investigation of invest- 
ment trusts got under way full blast, 
and this conscience-guided official, be- 
cause he would participate in the in- 
wiry, felt called upon to sell out his 
portfolio of trust shares. Thereafter the 
stocks he had held leveraged upward 
$500,000. In other words, his govern- 
ment job cost him $250,000 a year. 

Compensatory Offset—But it does 
not all tally on the loss side. He had 
securities which he would have sold if 
he had been a free agent. But, being 
an official of the SEC, he felt obliged 
neither to buy nor to sell. And some 
stocks—which he's sure he would have 
sold (because they seemed too high 
at the time) but didn’t sell—now repre- 
sent handsome profits. 

Moreover, if he had sold, he'd have 
taken securities profits, and the govern- 
ment would have come in for a share. 
Hence, his frozen SEC position caused 
him to hold securities which have risen 
in value, and it has saved him taxes 
which the government would have col- 
lected. But, even so, he figures that 
with all those offsets, he has not made 
up for that half million. 

e 
Counter Dealers—On two recent 
occasions high officials of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission have been 
speakers at meetings of over-the-counter 
dealers, They have praised the organ- 
ized associations for their help in clear- 
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ing the way for effective regulation and 
have expressed hope that, ultimately, 
comprehensive rules ‘for unlisted deal- 
ings would be working smoothly. 
Meanwhile it is reported from Wash- 
ington that progress is being made on 
the knotty problem of setting up ma- 
chinery tor regulation. Yet it probably 
will be years before uniform standards 
can be worked out for 6,000 
dealers in big, small, and middle-sized 
cities from coast to coast. The plan, 
which was going strong in 1935, was 
complicated when the investment 
bankers’ code went the way of all NRA 
codes. The only nucleus now is found 
in organizations of dealers in the 
various cities, largest of which is the 
New York Security Dealers Association. 
The commission has been on_ the 
watch for fraud, misrepresentation, and 
manipulation in the over-the-counter 
markets. This is borne out by the call 
for hearings into activities of half a 
dozen dealers and investment trusts in 
New York. These concerns are called 
upon to show cause why their registra- 
tions as counter brokers should not be 
revoked, which is equivalent to an effort 
to put them out of business. 
Intercompany dealings in violation of 
charters of the various investment trusts; 
watered values in such transactions; 
misrepresentations as to holdings in the 
trusts’ portfolios; loans to brokers, 
officers, and directors, and payment of 


some 


dividends out of capital rather than 

earned surplus are among the 
charges. On the carpet are Bryant & 
Co., Inc., Kenyon & Co., Inc., Donald 
P. Kenyon, Lancaster, Havens & 
O'Brien, Inc., National Associated 
Dealers, Inc., United Sponsors, Inc., and 
United Standard Oilshares Corp. 

Phone Gains—It was hailed as a mil 
stone of recovery when American Tek 
phone Xx Telegraph last year earned tts 
dividend with a margin of 89¢ a share 
to spare. (The company paid $9 a 
Share annually right through the de 
pression, although it had to dip deeply 
into surplus.) But the improvement 
didn’t stop with the end of 1936 

A. T. & T. connected up 187,800 ad 
ditional telephones in the first two 
months of 1937. This 
gains of 92,200 stations in February 
and 95,600 in January, compared with 
65,400 and 47,000, 
those 1936 months. For all of 1936 the 
increase was 881,000 while 
845,000 had been added from the low 
point in August, 1933, to the end of 
1935. 

The result is that A. T. & T. now 
has customers using 14,640,000 phones 
This is only 553,000 below 1930's all 
time peak of 15,193,000 and represents 
a striking comeback from 1933's low of 
12,728,000. 

Shareholders may derive additional 


from 


repre nted 


respectively, for 


stations 


learn how you can increase sales and 
overcome credit limitations of R-P Act 

Your business, like hundreds of 
others today, can open new markets 
through frequent use of LAWRENCE 
System. With this system you can 
obtain low-cost seasonal capital to 
meet sales and operating needs. 

If you are a manufacturer, for ex- 
ample, the use of LAWRENCE SYSTEM 
will provide adequate funds to in- 
crease purchases of raw stocks and 


New Pins 
for your 


business map 


accelerate production, It will enable 
you to sell on a larger scale to both 
new and old customers despite 
credit limitations resulting from the 
R-P Act or other causes. 

Whatever the nature of your busi- 
ness, LAWRENCE SYSTEM may be the 
practical solution to your financial 
problems. Our nearest office will fur- 
nish you with complete details. Write 
or telephone Department D-10. No 
obligation is involved. 


Creating Commodity Paper A gainst | nventory 


AWRENCE 


SYSTEM 


A. T. Gipson, Presidents 
NEW YORK: 52 Wall St.e CHICAGO: One North LaSalle St.e BUFFALO: Liberty Bank Building 


BOSTON: 49 Federal St.e KANSAS CITY, MO: Commerce Trust Bldg. * DALLAS 


Santa Fe Bidg. 


HOUSTON: 601 Shell Bldg.e LOS ANGELES: W. P. Story Bldg.e SAN FRANCISCO: 37 Drumm Se. 


FRESNO, CALIFORNIA: 2030 Anna Street ¢ PORTLAND, ORE: U 
SPOKANE: 155 South Stevens e SEATTLE: 1014 Fourth Avenue South * HONOLULU, T. H. 


S. National Bank Building 
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A man’s time is valuable. That's why 
more people are using the trains these 
days. They can work as they travel. 


fey Pullmans and in coaches, writing 

f, tables are provided for the passengers’ 
convenience. Smooth roadbeds, air 
conditioning, and insulation against 
noise now make working en route 
pleasant and profitable. 


FOR ECONOMY TOO 


GO w 


@ Train travel is also the most economical means 
of travel. Passenger fares are lower than they have 
ever been—in fact, you may now go by train 
much cheaper than you can drive your own auto- 
mobile. Next time— between the Midwest and 
the Virginias and Carolinas and between the North 
and the South — travel vie the Norfolk and 
Western Railway. 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 


| 
| 
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satisfaction from the fact that refund- 
ing and retirement programs through- 
out the Bell system last year removed 
a fancy slice of fixed charges. A. T. 
& T. carried out a $335,000,000 re- 
funding program and reduced charges 
something like $5,870,000. Subsidiaries 
also refunded or paid off a substantial 
amount of bonds and preferred stocks. 


| The over-all result is that A. T. & T.’s 


than $8,940,000 


share in reduced charges comes to more 
(without allowance 
for taxes on this increased income) or 
nearly 48¢ on each of the parent com- 
pany’s 18,662,275 shares of capital 
stock. 


What, No Pretzels ?—There was, for 
| years, a “homey” atmosphere about the 
| annual meetings of Consolidated Gas of 
| New York. 
| like one big—not always happy—family 


At noon the stockholders, 


knocked off business and went to lunch 
as guests of the company. 
But at their annual meeting a year 


| ago the stockholders changed the name 


of the company to Consolidated Edison 
of New York more nearly to reflect the 
character of the business and in prepara- 
tion for merging all the component 
units of the system. So, when they 
came back for their annual meeting this 
year, it probably was not unreasonable 
to expect procedure to be changed some- 
what, too. In fact, the usual luncheon 
had been canceled, the order of the day 
being business right through to adjourn- 
ment. 

During the years of the depression 


_ the luncheon had served other purposes 


than mere sociability. It broke into the 
middle of proceedings and interrupted 
rambunctious stockholders who wanted 
to put a lot of questions that seemed, 
to the management, out of order. Lunch- 
eon was announced and the interpellants 
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generally were quieted by ¢! 
Now that times are better, man. 
aren't asked so many involved 
evant questions and the discon 
of the “Con Gas” lunches is | 
just a sign of the times. 


Banking Unity—There are 
that national banks, state banks 
members of the Federal Rese; 
Federal Deposit Insurance ¢ or} 
bers that don’t fit into either « 
tion, will be placed under the 
the comptroller of the curren 
idea is to eliminate duplicat: 
Variation in examinations, calls { 
dition, etc. 

However, the best inform 
Washington is that this cours 
likely. While uniform examina: 
peals to the banking authorities 
expected that it will be under th: 
troller. In fact, it’s no secret | 
comptroller’s job has been slated | 
axe for a long time; not so the 
bent, J. F. T. O'Connor, fo: 
O'Connor is a political somebod 

It boils down to three guesse: 
that the office of comptroller \ 
abolished one of these days (and this 
guess gets the most credence) ; (2) thar 
nothing will be done; (3) that 
comptroller’s job, under fire for 
will stagger through with control of a 


the federal banking and credit branches 
under his authority in the Treasun 


Department. 


Any way it works out, however, th 
drift is toward unified control under 


the Treasury as a matter of reorganiza 
tion and _ consolidation of 
bureaus. If the press of controversia 


legislation weren't so great there might 


even be talk of a single unified 
uniform banking system to end 
banks by nationalization. 


federal 
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yas W. LAMONT testified before 
Senate committee investigating rail- 
j financing. “On departing from 
hearing room,” says the Wall Street 
“Mr. Lamont shook hands 
, most of the committee investiga- 
. and was so jovial that he made 
objection when one black-haired girl 
‘Goodbye, Mr. Morgan.’ And 
would Mr. Morgan say if Mr. 
mont ever objected to that? 


vany years ago F. Scott Fitzgerald 
-e one of his wildest stories, and the 
et day Dr. Beverley R. Tucker of 
hmond, writing in the Virginia 
dical Monthly, related a true story 
resembles Fitzgerald's fiction. The 
ror tells of a woman whose case was 
ight to him when her actual age was 
and her mental age six or sevcn. 
She was a nice little girl in short 
eses rocking in her chair,” writes 
Tucker. “She read simple things 
ather badly; she craved attention; 
laughed sometimes and at others 
« would cry a little. Despite our ef- 
rts to the contrary, in a few months 
e was three or four years of age. In 
eral months more she was in bed 
wing her hands and feet aimlessly, 
ten whining and crying like a very 
ung child, and the only articulation 
e could understand was her frequent 
ling for ‘mama, mama,’ although her 
ther had passed to the ‘great be- 
nd’ some 30 years before.’ Soon she 
ceded liquid nourishment, because she 
uldn’t chew, and after a time ‘she 
umed the foetal posture, breathing 
vently being her only movement.” Not 
ng afterwards she died. 


More than a dozen years have passed 
nce Collier's published Fitzgerald's 
ry, “The Curious Case of Benjamin 
jutton.” With deadpan solemnity 
itzgerald told of a young man named 
jutton who, soon after the Civil War, 
urried to the hospital to see his new- 
in baby. Few babies were born in 
spitals at that time, and no baby was 
ke the Button baby. The doctors and 
urses looked at the young father in 
peechless dismay and finally showed 
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‘ditorially Speaking— 


youth. In "98 he was young enough 
to become a colonel in the Spanish- 
American War, and by the time of the 
World War he was hardly old enough 
to get in it as a shavetail. Thereafter 
his youth advanced more rapidly, until 
he was mentally and physically a little 


child, and then a baby, and finally he | 


slipped back into foetal dreaminess. 
There the story ended, but Fitzgerald 

never did explain how that white- 

bearded ancient ever got born. 


THE Nazi government recently barred 


an American magazine, Judge, and a 
week later barred another, Lovo#. This 
is the commandment over there: Look 


not, neither shall ye judge. 


THE semi-monthly Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Association of Cost Accountants 
is a scholarly publication. Its March 
issue, for example, leads off with 
“Problems of Present-Day Inventory 
Valuation,” by Maurice E. Peloubet, 
partner in Pogson, Peloubet & Co. But 
on the back cover of the first section, 
the N.A.C.A. bursts into joyous, throat- 
filling verse: 
Virginia is often a girl’s name, 

It is also the name of a state. 
Hot Springs is the pride of Virginia 

Its history we've tried to relate. 

The attractions of Hot Springs are man 
This month we are mentioning one, 
And if you attend the ¢ 

You're assured of some wonderful fu: 


onvention 


Just turn to the page in this issue 
Where Golf at Hot Springs is described 

"Tis but one of the many 
Which later will be amplified. 


attractions 


Here’s a chance to combine a vacation 
And a stay at a wondrous resort 
With a round of fine technical sessions 

And meetings with men of your sort 


Start now to make your arrangements 
To attend this important event, 

Be assured you'll enjoy every moment 
And feel that your time was well spent 


That's the sort of thing there ought to 
be more of in the bulletins of trade 
Let rapture swell the soul 
and poetry fill the bowl, or words to 
that effect, and if you go broke at Hot 


associations. 


Springs wire home collect. 


FIRING COST CUT 47% 


ENTWISTLE MILL 
SAVES WITH 
IRON FIREMAN 


a cotton mi 
cuts 
hive 4 a 
po it 
) pay ! 
the tac a 
avy duty Iron Fi 
at TOR 
hand-firing in the bo yom at Mill N 
the Entwistle Manufac ing Company at Roch 
ingham, N. (¢ A co " of records 
and after the allatio ca 
cl vmor if 44 to 74 
1000 pounds of steam decreased trom 40c to 
Annual fuel and firing room labor cost decres 
from $10,420 to $5506—an estimated saving 
$4914 or 
W.H. Entwistle says: addition to { 
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No Excuse for Most Strikes 


The amazing epidemic of sitdown 
strikes has spread to hundreds of fac- 
tories, stores, and offices, proving the 
mischievous inefficacy President 
Roosevelt's and Gov. Murphy's treat- 
ment in the case of General Motors. 
The Chrysler strike produced extraor- 
dinary new developments of _ its 
own, new flowerings of C.1.O. arro- 
gance. Not only were factories seized 
from their rightful owners, who were 
obliged to go to court and get an in- 
junction, but the union pickets barred 
out the officers and clerical employ- 
ees, disrupting the administrative 
work of the company, so that it was 
necessary to rent new offices and 
assemble the staff there. 

Manifestly such intolerable situa- 
tions cannot be allowed to continue. 
Sicdown strikes, with their recurrent 
defiance of courts, must be sup; ssed 
immediately and effectively, once and 
for all time. The country must never 
again witness the wholesale seizure 
of plants for ransom. 

But the sitdown strikes are not an 
isolated phenomenon; they are merely 
a part, though the most glaring and 
offensive part, of a vast strike offen- 
sive against industry. They are the 
worst weapon in a campaign that has 
no economic justification. Today there 
is, on the whole, no reason why 
workers should strike. The object of 
a strike is higher wages, and that is 
true even when the demand most 
emphasized is union recognition; for 
what is the object of union recogni- 
tion except higher wages, either imme- 
diately or in the long run? Union 
organizers, of course, have 
another object, in the form of dues 
and salaries, and sometimes other 
perquisites; but we are speaking of 
the rank and file of union members. 
The greatest thing they seek in a 
strike is higher wages. 

In most industries there is no justi- 
fication for that demand today. A 
study of hourly wage-rates in 21 typi- 
cal industries during January of this 
year reveals that in all but one in- 
dustry the rates were higher than in 
the peak year of 1929. The increase 
averaged The automobile in- 
dustry, which has been worst hit by 
the strikes, paid 15°; an hour more 
last January than in 1929, when the 
cost of living was higher. 

But the unions argue that the 
shorter working-week has caused a 
reduction in the worker's total wages. 


That point has no bearing on the 
economics of the matter. What counts 
is the amount of money paid to the 
worker for a given unit The 
employer cannot sell goods unmade 
during the 4ist hour of a 40-hour 
week. All he can sell is the product 
of the working week, and therefore 
all he can pay for is the time devoted 
to the job. On that basis he is paying 
more than he did in 1929. 

The way to increase the total wages 
of the employee is to cease erecting 
uneconomic wage-hurdles for the 
employer to jump. But we have an 
Administration that thrives on the 
favors of the underprivileged, and 
offers favors in return. From the 
underprivileged that reciprocal pro- 
cess spreads to great numbers who are 
not underprivileged but have the 
natural desire of getting more money. 
For this they make uneco- 
nomic wage demands, and the Admin- 
istration abets them. Instead of per- 
mitting industry to concentrate on 
industrial improvement and thereby 
stimulate a greater demand for labor 
and a greater payroll, aggressive 
union leaders have adopted sabotage 
and mass confiscation as the main 
instruments of their policy against em- 
ployers who have already raised wages 
above the boom level of 1929. 


FTC’s Newest 
Anti-Trust Plan 


The Federal Trade Commission urges 
Congress to pass a that 
“no enterprise engaged in interstate 
commerce be permitted to acquire con- 
trol over the assets of a competitor, 
whether directly or indirectly, if the 
combined assets or output after the 
union would exceed a specified per- 
centage of the total assets or output 
of the industry.” 

What percentage could Congress 
reasonably specify? Isn't a larger 
percentage needed to dominate one 


industry than another? The com» 
sion at one point in its rep . 
number of dominating 
among them two in the b 
dustry. But at another poi 
10 companies have more (hin yw 


of all bread production. If he 
condition prevailed in some » 
dustries, such as steel and aucomod 

would the commission say the 


leaders were too large? Lf nog. i 
“specified plan become 
obviously impossible. 


Repeal the Tax 

On Capital Gains 

When Congress gets around » 
amending the income tax law, as jt 5 
likely to do in several ways thi 
year, it ought to repeal the cay og 
capital gains. For this is a cay thy 
cripples the automatic brakes of com. 
merce and finance. It not only doe 
not help the Administration's scabili. 
ing policy but it definitely hinders i 

In theory we are trying to adjus 
our economy by spreading out the 
bumps and valleys in the economic 
curve. The capital gains tax hunches 
them closer. yenalizes anyone for 
taking a profit. makes him hesitay 
to sell his holdings and close « trans 
action. During a_ recovery period 
there is a tremendous accumulation of 
paper profits in securities, real estar, 
and other property. A_ reasonably 
cautious man may want to sell! during 
the rise, but if he has held ch prop. 
erty less than a year he must pay the 
same tax on his profit as if i were 
ordinary income, and the longer he 
holds it the smaller the tax. ‘Thus the 
tax is a strong deterrent to sales. Ab 
normal buying and subnormal selling 
quicken the boom and eventually 
make the explosion louder. 

Then prices spin down and every 
one rushes to save as much of his 
paper profit as possible by selling at 
once. Many of these eager sellers 
would be on the other side of the 
fence if the capital gains tax had not 
‘deterred them from selling during the 
rise. They would have cash on hand 
and be waiting for bargains. but a 
it is, there is little bargain-hunting 
cash ready to go into action and check 
the stampede. The tax that sharpens 
the danger of booms and _ slumps 


should be wiped out. 
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